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Demonstration Houses Show Correct Construction Methods 


F THE interior of a frame house 
| were as plainly visible as the ex- 

terior the “jerry-built’” structure 
would seldom find a buyer. Impor- 
tant though exterior appearance is, 
the real quality of a structure is in 
its framework or skeleton, the part 
that is not easily seen if it can be 
seen at all. Fortunately, it is prac- 
ticable to build substantial and per- 
manent quality into the framework 
of a house without in any degree sac- 
rificing external appearance. In fact, 
proper construction is the first step 
toward insuring attractiveness. 

There is positive economy in good 
frame construction even if the like- 
lihood of remodeling after the lapse 
of years is left out of consideration. 
But as it is more than likely that 
changes in style or in the needs and 
means of successive owners may re- 
quire alteration of the home, the 
character of its original construction 
is a matter of importance. It is the 
experience of carpenters in remodel- 
ing that if the structure was properly 
built in the first place the cost of 
modernizing it is correspondingly re- 
duced. In other words, skimping 
in new construction exacts a penalty 
when the house is modernized. 


Until comparatively recent times, 
lumbermen had and showed little in- 
terest in the details of frame con- 
struction ; leaving such matters to the 
knowledge and judgment of owner or 
carpenter and contractor. Lately, 
however, the tendency in the lumber 
and building industry, as in many 
others, has been to follow the mate- 
rials straight through to the final 
user and accept all the responsibil- 
ity involved in identifying the seller 
with the goods. In other words, it 
has been found to be good business 
to guarantee satisfaction with mer- 
chandise purchased, which is possible 
only when it is properly used. There 
is no escaping responsibility anyhow, 
whether it is directly assumed or not, 
for if defects in materials develop the 
owner of the home looks to the lum- 
berman, not to the carpenter, for re- 
placement. 

It is good salesmanship to acquaint 
the prospective purchaser with the 
elements of quality in the merchan- 
dise offered as well as in the meth- 
ods of using it. It is good business 
for the retail lumberman to explain 
the details of proper frame construc- 
tion in order that home builders may 
know what they get for their money 


as well as what they risk in skimping 
to save a few cents. The best possi- 
ble way to convey information about 
proper construction is by means of 
actual demonstration; that is, by 
building a frame house as it should 
be built. 

An excellent example of this sort 
of demonstration, with some unique 
features, is afforded by a building 
and remodeling undertaking of a 
Wisconsin retailer as described else- 
where in this issue. The moderniza- 
tion of an old home as carried out by 
this dealer is not only remarkable in 
itself, but it served to show residents 
of the community how completely a 
well built home a half-century old 
can be transformed into a modern 
home in which are installed all the 
conveniences of modern life. The re- 
tailer referred to not only remodeled 
the old home, but he will build sev- 
eral new houses. In constructing 
these houses he will stop short of 
completion in order that visitors may 
see exactly how well they are con- 
structed before the framework has 
been completely covered up. This is 
a sort of demonstration that might 
well be used quite generally in the 
building of frame houses. 





Personal Solicitation as a Means of Developing Retail Trade 


NOWLEDGE of the needs, oppor- 
tunities and means of a prospec- 
tive customer is one of the most 

valuable possessions of a salesman. 
This is especially true of the sales- 
man who is soliciting farm trade for 
the retail lumber yard. A visit toa 
farm permits a rapid survey of the 
possibilities of improvement in build- 
ings of all kinds used or needed on 
the place. The salesman who is well 
informed regarding methods of han- 
dling live stock can see in a moment 
where money can be saved and profits 
increased by the simple expedient of 
enlarging or otherwise improving the 
buildings needed for its proper care. 
The contact and acquaintance made 
by farm visits are invaluable in open- 
ing the way for suggesting improve- 
ments in the equipment and methods 
of farming. 

Not only will the salesman going 
from farm to farm acquire informa- 
tion of value to him in making sales, 
but he may get information and sug- 


gestions worth carrying from one 
farmer to another. It is to be ex- 
pected, of course, that farmers of a 
community will know in a general 
way what one another are doing. 
Nevertheless, a salesman may pick 
up from time to time ideas that have 
been overlooked by those who are in 
the best possible position to profit 
by their adoption. A _ suggestion 
coming from an outsider in such a 
case may have more force than one 
from an immediate neighbor. 

In this connection the results of a 
recent experiment in promoting re- 
tail sales made by the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., of Eugene, Ore., is in- 
structive. Regarding this experi- 
ment A. C. Dixon, manager of the 
company, said: “We have been try- 
ing an experiment this month and 
have had a retail salesman who is 
qualified to mix with farmers, dairy- 
men etc., out on the road practically 
every day covering a small portion 
of this county, and where he found 


no chance to sell lumber (such as 
would be the case if he were talking 
to a renter) he has tried to make a 
friend for our company, and is the 
type of man that would do that. He 
has sold something over $1,800 worth 
of lumber during the month; has 
thirty-nine residence prospects who 
say they will build some time during 
the next year; seven school houses 
in sight; over 100 barns, silos, brood- 
er-houses and minor buildings, and 
he rather expects to make sales to 
somewhere near half this list of pros- 
pects later on.” 

The fact will be noted that the 
building prospects as uncovered by 
this salesmen are not confined to pri- 
vate structures on the farms. Seven 
schoolhouses are among those listed. 
It is not to be expected, of course, 
that so many prospects would be 
found in every community, but it is 
believed that there are few commu- 
nities in which direct solicitation of 
farm trade would not develop enough 
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immediate business to pay its cost, 
while laying the foundation for fu- 
ture trade in large volume. One 
benefit flowing from direct persunal 
solicitation that should not be over- 
looked is the forestalling of purchases 
from outside concerns, particularly 


mail order houses. The competent 
salesman will be able to learn from 
repeated visits what the farmer’s 
building needs’ and plans are while 
there is still time to make a sale. He 
will not be in the unfortunate posi- 
tion of finding out after the order 


for building material has gone to the 
mail order house. There is good rea- 
son for believing that personal solici- 
tation in future must be a larger 
factor in the well organized retail 
lumber sales promotion program 
than it has been in the past. 





Accepting the Challenge of Rival Structural Materials 


NE of America’s greatest gener- 
als said that on preparing for 
his first battle he was terribly 

afraid until he happened to think 
that the leader of the opposing force 
probably was just as badly scared. 
That gave him the courage to make 
the best possible disposition of his 
force and to prepare for a vigorous 
attack. There is in this incident a 
suggestion for lumbermen, which, 
fortunately, they are disposed in in- 
creasing numbers to follow. 

Lumbermen have for so long a 
time been intently contemplating 
their own difficulties that their situ- 
ation appears to be the worst possi- 
ble. The fact is, of course, that every 
major industry is confronted with 
situations that change from day to 
day and that necessitate frequent 
change and adaptation to meet new 
problems. It appears to be the mod- 
ern business technic to make a foray 
into any territory that offers oppor- 
tunities for trade. There appears to 
be no unoccupied area, and therefore 
there is a tendency to recoup trade 
lost by taking it away from some- 
body else. 

If there has been any single weak- 
ness characteristic of lumbermen in 
the past it has been their tendency 
to submit to the blandishments of 
their rivals. That is to say, while 
lumbermen are urging upon others 
the use of wood wherever practicable, 
they allow themselves to be per- 
suaded to use substitute materials. 
It sometimes happens, in fact, that 
substitutes find their best markets in 
lumber’s strongholds. This failure 
of lumbermen to defend their nearby 
markets was referred to by Wilson 
Compton in an address before the 
Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, at Eugene, Ore. Mr. Comp- 
ton said: “If people in the North- 
west would use lumber in construc- 
tion, instead of substitutes, it would 
take care of the present surplus.” 

Until a comparatively recent time, 
the lumber industry held its vast 
markets, not by virtue of vigorous 
merchandising, but because no other 


industry had developed to a point 
where it could dispute lumber’s 
claims successfully. It has been lum- 
ber’s misfortune, however, to allow 
inroad after inroad of other materi- 
als into its markets without organiz- 
ing a defense strong enough to hold 
its lines. While it is probably true 
that in some instances lumber has 
been displaced by materials superior 
for certain uses, it is also true that 
lumber has lost markets where it is 
in every respect superior. To lose a 
market that on every ground belongs 
to lumber is discreditable to the mer- 
chandising ability of lumbermen. It 


may almost be said that nowadays 
no market can be held on merit alone 
without merchandising. It often hap- 
pens that vigorous merchandising 
without special merit wins important 
markets, and the truth must be con- 
fessed that lumber’s weak merchan- 
dising defense has sometimes invited 
inroads of inferior materials. A good 
example of the success that comes 
from vigorous merchandising is af- 
forded by the Appalachian Hard- 
wood Club, which, as related else- 
where in this paper, secured the 
specification of hardwood interior 
trim in a modern skyscraper. 
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Queen Victoria is to have a 


suite of furniture from the 
timbers of the Arctic ship 
Resolute. 

* a * 
W. F. Stewart & Co., 


Orange, Tex., are said to be 
among the most extensive lum- 
ber operators west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 
* #*# + 
The largest cargo of timber, 
1,287,128 feet, that ever left 
Puget Sound was_ recently 
shipped from Tacoma to Mel- 
bourne on the ship Rovellanna, 
* * #*# 


Lumber in Candelaria, Nev., 
is’ selling at $80 to $100 per 
thousand, wood at $20 a cord, 
board $9 a week, water five 
cents a gallon and whiskey 25 
cents a drink. 

* * * 


With so many tugs finding 
service in our harbor at Chi- 
cago, it is only natural that a 
good deal of friendly brag 
should be indulged in by the 
captains of these boats. About 
two years ago the G. W. Gard- 
ner came here from Buffalo, 
N. Y., and her owner was care- 
ful to proclaim that she was 
probably the strongest boat on 
duty and he ached to test his 
claim with some rival. On 
Monday last the owner of the 
L. B. Johnson concluded to ac- 
commodate him and the two 
boats were hitched together op- 
posite the lumber market. The 





audience was large and the bets 
numerous. The word was given, 
the lines came taut and both 
boats worked manfully. It was 
soon apparent that the much 
bragged-of boat was getting 
the worst of it. Her wheel was 
put over and back, but to no 
purpose; she was ingloriously 
led tail first by the Johnson to 
the Lake Street bridge, where 
the Gardner struck some piles 
and both lines parted. 


* * 


About 150 men are employed 
at the Stillwater, Minn., boom, 
and they run through about 1,- 
500,000 feet of logs each day. 
The other boom will be in 
operation in a few days. 

* * * 


The Menominee Herald says: 
“Very nearly 2,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber have been cut on this 
river since 1860, and the old 
fretters predicted, when the cut 
was 175,000,000 a year, that 
there wouldn’t be a stick of 
timber on the Menominee in 
1880. The work is only fairly 
begun. If the lumber business 
should prove a big thing this 
year, another winter will see a 
larger cut then ever before, 
say 300,000,000 feet. 

* * * 

We were pleased to see O. 
H. Paddock, of Nokomis, IIL, 
at our office on Saturday. This 
gentleman is owner of three 
yards, all doing a good busi- 
ness. 





Between 300 and 500 experi- 
enced log men from the lumber 
districts of Maine are expected 
to reach Beaumont and Orange, 
Tex.. within the next few weeks. 
A special rate of $39 has been 
secured for their transporta- 
tion. 


* ce * 
Prof. C. S. Sargent, of 
Brookline, Mass., who has 


charge of the timber depart- 


|ment of the census, called on 


the LumspermMan a few days 
ago on his way to Portland, 
Ore. 


* * 


We were pleased to receive 
a call this week from C. A. 
Hooper, of San_ Francisco, 
Calif. Mr. Hooper is one of 
the leading lumbermen of the 
Pacific Coast, and therefore no 
stranger to extensive opera- 
tions, but the magnitude of the 
lumber business of Chicago was 
a surprise to him. He goes to 
New York and Boston, to which 
points he ships large quanti- 
ties of red cedar around the 
Horn. 

* * * 

Machine made doors of Amer- 
ican manufacture, whether of 
pine or hardwood, are recog- 
nized as superior to the more 
expensive handwork of the 
foreign mechanic, and _ their 
general adoption by builders in 
foreign parts is, no doubt, a 
severe blow to the carpenters 
of those lands. 
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Making a Durable Shingle Roof 


Please inform me on the following questions 
about wood shingles: 

Why are white cedar shingles made only in 
regular cross grain? Can one obtain them 
also in edge grain? Can you buy them 18 
inches long? 

Does the fact that red cedar shingles, be- 
ing ordinarily kiln dried, cause them to rot 
the quicker? 

Give me information on the correct way to 
lay shingles. What is the proper exposure 
for a 16-inch shingle? For 18-inch? The best 
nails to use, galvanized, zinc clad, or copper, 
which? How long should they be? Data on 
quantities required per square for various ex- 
posures and lengths of shingles. 

Above information is intended to instruct 
one, anyone, in fact, in order to compete with 
composition and asbestos shingles success- 
fully. 

Is any informatidn available on the life 
of a properly laid shingle roof? Are speci- 
fications available for a properly laid shingle 
roof?—INQUIRY No. 2,490. 


[This inquiry comes from Wisconsin. As the 
latest grading rules for white cedar shingles 
contain no reference to edge grain, it is assumed 
that no such grade is made in that wood. Inas- 
much as the northern white cedar trees run 
smaller than the western red cedar trees, it 
would be easier to make a large percentage ot 
the shingles edge grain in red cedar than it 
would be to make them in the white. 

The fact that the red cedar shingle is ordi- 
narily kiln dried, it is believed, has no bearing 
whatever on its durability. If the tempera- 
ture of drying in any given case was too high, 
the durability of the shingles would be affected. 
Hlowever, during a considerable period, the 
western red cedar shingle manufacturers have 
been concentrating their efforts upon the pro- 
duction of quality shingles and it is believed 
that there will rarely be any ground for com- 
plaint on account of methods of drying. 

The questions about laying shingles, the 
proper exposure, the kind of nails etc., are best 
answered in a folder entitled “How to Make a 
Forty Year Shingle Roof,” published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some years ago. It is 
reproduced below : 

For rafters use sizes 2x4s or 2x6s spaced 
on not over 2-foot centers, spiked solid and 
braced as load requires. 

For roof boards or sheathing use good ma- 
terial, S1S strips 1x4 inches or random widths 
to not more than § inches, spaced not more 
than two inches apart and nailed solid with 
8d nails. 


Preparation of shingles—If they are to be 


stained use dry shingles, dipping each one 
in the stain not less than 8 inches from 
butt. Shingles that are not to be stained 
should be wet thoroughly before laying. 


Shingle nails—Solid copper, solid zine or 
hot-dipped zine coated nails preferred. Where 
these are not available use old fashioned 
cut nails. For 5 to 2 inches 3d; for thicker 
shingles, 4d. 

Laying the shingles—Start at eaves and 
lay first course 2-ply, giving first course 2 
inches projection over crown mold and 1-inch 
projection at gables. 

On one-third or more pitch lay 16-inch 
shingles 4% inches to the weather; on less 
than one-third pitch lay 16-inch shingles 4 
inches to the weather. On one-third or more 
pitch lay 18-inch shingles 5% inches to the 
weather; on less than one-third pitch lay 18- 
inch shingles 4% inches to the weather. 

Break all joints at least 1% inches, seeing 
that no break comes directly over another 


Number of Bundles Required 
Per M and per Square 





























Bundles Bundles 
GRADE PerM Courses Per Sq. Courses, 

Stars... 4 25 /25 2 

_ or 5 20 /20 . —_ 
Clears........ 4 25 /25 ‘ 
eons or5 | 20/20 ‘ a 
Perfects......... 4 25 /25 4 2 
(XXXXX)......) or 5 20 /20 —— 
Eurekas.... 4 25 /25 4 18/18 
Perfections...... 5 20 /20 4 18/18 
Royals...... 9 14/14 | Roofing 4| 14/14 

— Sidewalls 3} 14/14 











on any three consecutive 
covering all nails. 

Nail shingles 6 inches from butt (for 4%- 
inch lap) and %-inch from sides, and put only 
two nails in each shingle. 

Shingles wider than 10 inches should be 
split. Lay shingles so that water will run 
with the grain, and do not drive nail heads 
into shingles. 

Lay wet shingles with butts close _ to- 
gether. Leave %-inch space between dry 
shingles. 

Use 14-inch galvanized iron, not less than 
26-gage, or best quality old-style tin, heavily 
coated, for valleys; copper or galvanized iron 
for ridge roll. 

Use galvanized or heavily coated tin flash- 
ing around chimneys. If tin is used it should 
be painted two coats, one as soon as roof 


courses, thereby 


























































































































we Covering Capacity in Square Feat Covering Capacity in Square Feet rig uay 100. Estimated No. re. | 
Exposure coated, Cut Iron | Per 100Sq. Ft. | Exposure 
(Inches) = Type) A (Inches) 
| len | kite | atte | sliSe | elt | elt [aactoma | wan noon 

, || 74.0 | | 82.2 102.8 |. | 102.8| 2% | 34 | 25 |45 | 4 
% |. .| 83.2 \$| 92.5 «| 115.6 |8|115.6| 2% | 3% | 23 | 4.0 | 4% 
5 is 3\ 92.5 *| 102.8 2|128.5| |128.5| 234 | 2% | 20 | 36 | 5 
54 \s 101.7 | [113.1 |S 141.3| | 141.3| 2 2% | 19 | 3.3 | 5% 
6 |g} 86.3] [111.0| | 123.3 \@| 194.2 [i542] [154.2] 1% | 2% | 1.7 | 3.0 | 6 
64 |8| 93.5| | 120.2 |s| 133.6] | 210.4| | 166.9 |3| 166.9] 1% | 2% | 16 | 27 | 6% 
7 |e 100.7 || 129.5 |e | 143.9 226.6 | 179.8 |= | 179.8) 1% | 2 15 | 25 | 7 
7% 107.9 || 138.7 | | 154.2| | 242.8 S| 192.6| [192.6| 14 | 1% | 14 | 24 | 7% 
5 86.3 | | 148.0 259.0| | 205.4 1% | 1% 23 | 8 
84 + 91.7 157.2 275.2 218.3 1% | 1% 2.1 | 8% 
ae a =| 291.4 1% 20 | 9 
9% |, | 102.5 3 | 307.6 1% “1.9 | 9% 
10 |g | 107.9 323.8 1% 18 | 10 
10% _|8| 113.3 340.0 1% 1.7 | 10% 
li |g} 118.7 356.1 1% 1.6 | il 
11% 124.1 372.3 1% 1.5 | 11% 
* 4 bundles to the square. § Owi 


1 3 bundles to the square. 


ag to the variation in the count of nails and the efficiency of 
labor these figures are only approximate. 


is completed and the second coat within two 
weeks. Galvanized metal should be painteq 
two coats but shouid be given 30 days for 
oxidation before painting. No patent dryer or 
turpentine should be used. 

Finish hips by laying a course of even 
width narrow shingles on both sides of hips 
over regular courses. 


Information regarding the covering capacity 
of shingles of different lengths and different 
exposures is contained in a table prepared by 
the shingle manufacturers. In view of general 
interest in information of this kind, the table is 
reproduced on this page. 

During a period of years numerous references 
have been made to the length of life of good 
shingle roofs. Reports indicate that a shingle 
roof properly built of good shingles will last 
25 vears and longer. Cases have been known 
of shingle roofs remaining in good condition 
for a period of 50 years and longer. In fact, 
shingle roofs generally fail on account of the 
type of nails used and the method of nailing 
when the shingles themselves are still in ex- 
cellent condition.—Eb1Tor. ] 





Ready to Meet Fire Danger 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 28.—With 390 patrol- 
men and lookouts on fire duty employed by the 
State and the Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation, five additional lookouts, an additional 
truck, 30 miles of new telephone lines, and a 
new hose coupling which is more quickly con- 
nected and more efficient in use, the protection 
forces of the State, exclusive of Federal con- 
trol, are in good shape to meet the danger of 
fire. Fire loss so far this year has been neg- 
ligible due to cloudy days, considerable rain, 
and favorable humidity. 

The new hose couplings save from 9 to 14 
minutes when lengths of 1,000 feet of firehose 
are to be connected and fewer men are needed. 
The new coupling, developed by C. S. Cowan, 
chief fire warden of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, and M. L. Springer, man- 
ager of the Seattle Brass Foundry Co., elim- 
inates leakage at the connections due to the 
fact that pressure brings the rubber together. 
It also has a safety feature which prevents un- 
coupling. 


(BEGGGEGFe22e22e2e22aS 


Service Uninterrupted by Fire 


New York, June 30.—Several months ago 
a disastrous fire laid waste one of the large 
sawmills owned and operated by the Insular 
Lumber Co. in the Philippine Islands. The 
well known product of this company is mar- 
keted in the United States under the familiar 
name of “Indoako Wood” by its exclusive 
eastern sales representatives, the Indiana Quar- 
tered Oak Co., Long Island City, N. Y. At 
the time of the fire fears were expressed by 
the trade that a shortage of “Indoako” would 
result. However, the Indiana Quartered Oak 
Co. carries a huge stock—around 4,000,000 feet 
at all times—just against such emergencies. 
Also two big cargoes consigned to it—now 
unloaded—were afloat at the time. ; 

The Indiana Quartered Oak Co. now an- 
nounces that the Insular Lumber Co. is tempo- 
rarily installing a large circular sawmill at its 
plant at Fabrica, Philippine Islands. This 
sawmill will be in operation in July and will 
suppply the American trade with “Indoako” 
while plans are drawn and operations go for- 
ward to rebuild the burned-down plant. Mean- 
while there is still a reserve supply of 14,000,- 
000 feet of “Indoako” ready for shipment in 
the Philippines. The Indiana Quartered Oak 
Co. will therefore be able to continue its prompt 
service on all sizes of “Indoako” without in- 
terruption. Users of this fine and versatile 


hardwood need have no fear of any shortage. 
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Southern Pine Slow But Outlook More Encouraging 


Southern pine demand has been quite dull and competi- 
tion for business is keen. There has, however, been a 
erowing determination to stand firm on quoted prices, and 
to curtail production ‘to the volume of orders offering at 
reasonable figures. Sellers are encouraged by the amount 
of large construction getting under way, which should 
mean a good summer trade. Despite the fact that farm 
prices have reached low levels, harvesting in the southern 
States is bringing rural yards into the market for larger 
amounts of lumber, and there is reason to expect a pick-up 
in country trade in the northern States later in the season. 
Retail yard stocks in southern pine sales territory are low, 
177 yards in the Kansas City district reporting that on 
June 1 they had 7.9 percent less lumber on hand than on 
that date last year. In the East, trade is slow, but a recent 
softening of prices seems to have caused an expansion in 
the inquiry. Southern pine reports of bookings for the 
week ended June 28 are not available at this writing, but 
those of the Arkansas soft pine mills are, and it is cheering 
to note that association mills shipped almost as many cars, 
191, in the single week ended June 28, as they did in the 
two weeks ended June 21, 124, the betterment being largely 
in business with southern. States. 


Western Pine Producers Expect Trade Improvement 


Demand for the western pines continues dull. Sales of 
both Inland Empire and California products have amounted 
to about the average for all softwoods for the first twenty- 
five weeks of the year, or to about 20 percent less than 
in the corresponding period of last year. Retailers are 
ordering very cautiously, but those in both the East and 
the middle West say the outlook is for somewhat larger 
sales, especially to the rural trade, toward fall. The shop 
grades are still the poorest sellers, but fall demand for 
millwork should result in a big improvement in their posi- 
tion. Industrial consumption continues light, but there 
are rather definite signs of improvement in the general 
business situation. While mill order files are small, there 
is little inclination to shade prices further, and it is felt 
that as fall needs develop there should be a _ general 
strengthening in lists. Inland Empire output to date has 
been rather large but is tapering off, and while there has 
been an increase in California pine production, output to 
date is much below last year’s. 


Extensive Curtailment Expected on the West Coast 


The chief concern of the West Coast lumber industry as 
the Fourth of July shutdown nears is as to its probable 
length. Production in the week ended June 22 was reduced 
to 72 percent of that for the corresponding week last year, 
and the percentage is likely to be much less for some weeks 
following the Fourth. 

The rail market continues inactive, the bulk of the buy- 
ing being done by rural yards in mixed cars for filling in 
assortments. The California market has improved a little, 
and there are signs of revival on the Atlantic coast, but 
of course the volume is subnormal in both domestic cargo 
markets. It is believed that in all markets the prices are 
scraping bottom, and that, if the expected curtailment is 
effected, there will be a strengthening. Because of the an- 
nounced shutdown of logging camps until fall, there has 
been a firming up in log prices. 

Both domestic and foreign waterborne trade has been 
disturbed by unsettled freight rates, resulting from the 
world surplus of ships, but efforts are being made to stahil- 
ize freights so that uncertainty may be removed. A new 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 40 and 41; 


transpacific conference has been approved by the Shipping 
Board; rates to east coast of South America have been ex- 
tended to the end of the year, and an important meeting 
is soon to consider intercoastal rates. 


Northern Pine More Active but Hemlock Is Draggy 


Identical northern pine mills reported 7 percent more 
business booked in the week ended June 21 than in the 
corresponding week of last year. These mills are benefiting 
to a large extent by the policy followed by retailers in 
nearby territory of keeping stocks to the minimum by 
ordering rush shipments when they sell a job. Sales of 
identical mills for the first 25 weeks of the year were only 
69 percent as large as those of last year, while production 
was 76 percent as large as last year’s. But sales exceeded 
the cut by 1 percent, and shipments excéeded it by 9 per- 
cent. While order files are low, making only 7 percent of 
gross stocks on June 21, mill stocks are also low. The best 
part of the demand is from rural yards, in the middle West 
and East, but there is expectation of a much larger demand 
from industrial users within the next month or so, espe- 
cially for low grades. The mills refrain from any attempt 
to force sales, and hold prices steady. 

Demand for northern hemlock has recently been only 
about half as large as in the same period last year, and pro- 
duction of identical mills has been about one-third less 
than last year’s. The June 1 stocks of identical mills were 
56 percent larger than ‘those of that date last year, but the 
accumulation is mostly in lower grades, and the surplus of 
boards is less than of dimension. Country yard demand 
from Michigan and Wisconsin should soon be showing 
improvement, and it is expected that industrial demand for 
low grades will be much better during fall. 


Hardwood Output Low; Demand Should Soon Gain 


The hardwood market, from the standpoint of demand, 
has shown practically no improvement, but the outlook is 
in some respects more encouraging. Those who have been 
so careful in their predictions as to the probable course of 
business as to seem pessimistic, consider that general busi- 
ness is due for a decided improvement within two months. 
Such improvement would mean better sales by some of the 
principal manufacturing consumers of hardwoods—espe- 
cially by the furniture, radio and automotive industries. 
Radio cabinet manufacturing is undoubtedly becoming 
more active, and the summer furniture shows are expected 
to bring revival of business in that line. Automotive buy- 
ing continues slow, but a pick-up in general business would 
quickly release orders for the new models of the higher- 
grade cars in which a larger footage of hardwood is used. 
Stocks of manufacturing consumers have been so closely 
held down, and hardwood prices are now so much in their 
favor, that demand in the second half of this year should 
be much better than in the first half. 

Demand for residence construction remains inactive, but 
the larger commercial construction is calling for some 
large blocks of flooring and trim, and is creating a better 
demand for some lines of furniture. 

The export market is none too receptive, for shipments 
have tended to exceed consumption, and advance ordering 
is discouraged by uncertainty in regard to transatlantic 
rates, the conference lines holding to 40 cents while space 
is readily available at 30 cents. 

Production of identical mills, southern and northern, dur- 
ing the week ended June 21 was 52 percent of that for the 
same period last year, and it is likely that mill stocks will 
be reduced by even more drastic curtailment. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 63 to 66 
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TX Watches Sales Possibilities 


Builders of Ships and Railroad Cars and Tie Users Found Good Subjects for Promotion 
W ork—Farm Trade to Be Covered by Intensive Fall Campaign 


Wood for Aircraft Use 


Wasuincton, D. C.,, July 1—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association an- 
nounces publication of “Wood in Aircraft Con- 
struction,” a book embracing the available 
data on this important subject, written by 
George W. Trayer, senior engineer of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. The book in- 
cludes 280 letter press pages, 80 illustrations 
and 15 tables and charts. It was published by 
Judd & Detweiler, of this city, for the N. L. 
M. A. 

Mr. Trayer is one of the outstanding techni- 
cal authorities of the United States on the 
use of wood and its design in aircraft con- 
struction. Graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1912, Mr. Trayer had wide ex- 
perience in contracting before going with the 
Forest Products Laboratory. During the 
World War he was an officer in the corps of 
engineers. He has been with the laboratory 
since February, 1920, during which time he 
has been in charge of the major projects per- 
taining to the use of wood in aircraft con- 
struction. 

At present Mr. Trayer is a member of the 
materials committee of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, chairman of the 
sub-committee on woods and glues, author of 
numerous reports published by the Advisory 
Committee and by the U. S. Forest Service. 
In addition, he has inspected many of the air- 
craft factories and most of the naval air sta- 
tions in this country for the bureau of aero- 
nautics, Navy Department. 

At the Forest Products Laboratory it is said 
that the essential results incorporated in 
“Wood in Aircraft Construction” represent 
$5,000,000 worth of research work. The new 
volume is expected at once to take place as 
the premier authority on wood in aircraft con- 
struction. It is to be sold at the cost of print- 
ing—$3 or less a copy. This book will be in- 
dispensable to aeronautical engineers, other en- 
gineers and technical men concerned with or 
interested in the utilization of wood, and to 
students of wood technology. 

The opening chapter of the book is devoted 
to a comprehensive account of the distribu- 
tion, supply and production of woods that are 
used or likely to be used in aircraft construc- 
tion. The number of such woods is greater 
than generally supposed, including ash, balsam, 
basswood, beech, birch, butternut, Alaska 
cedar, incense cedar, northern white cedar, 
Port Orford cedar, Spanish cedar, black cherry, 
chestnut, cottonwood, cypress, Douglas fir, 
elm, the true firs, red gum, hackberry, West 
Coast hemlock, hickory, magnolia, mahogany, 
hard maple, various oaks, northern white pine, 
southern yellow pine, sugar pine, tupelo, red- 
wood, white spruce, Engelmann spruce and 
walnut. There is also a discussion of the 
available supply of spruces, the woods of major 
use, as well as of alternate species. 

The second chapter deals with strength, se- 
lection and suitability of the woods used. or 
likely to be used, in aircraft. These subjects 
are considered from many points of view and 
with relation to various factors. The third 
chapter deals exhaustively with the important 
topics of seasoning, bending, gluing, and the 
protection of aircraft lumber. Chapter 4 con- 
siders veneer and plywood which are of great 
importance in the aircraft industry. Aircraft 
Parts is the subject of Chapter 5, part of 
which is devoted to a presentation of the ad- 
vantages of wooden ribs, and a comparison of 
wooden and metal struts. Other wooden air- 
plane parts mentioned are: routed beams, box 
beams, aileron spars, longerons and propellers. 


The topics of the two other chapters are: 
“Some Advance Methods for Calculating the 
Strength of Airplane Parts” and “Structure 
and Identification—Decay, Discoloration and 
Insect Attack.” The book is furnished with a 
very complete bibliography. 

* * * 


“TRANSFORMATION” REVIVAL 


Farm Federation Plans Fall Program of 
Stimulating Home Modernization 


Wasurncton, D. C., June 30.—“The Trans- 
formation,” famous modernizing moving pic- 
ture produced by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in conjunction with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is sched- 
uled for a great revival in the fall. The pic- 
ture is to be conspicuously featured in an 
extensive farm home modernization program 
planned by the Farm Bureau Federation. It 
is estimated that some 4,000,000 farm homes 
are in need of modernization or extensive re- 
pairs, and the campaign of the federation will 
be somewhat in the nature of a mass attack. 

This revival of “The Transformation” will 
get a spectacular publicity launching on Sept. 
27, when the blue network of the National 
Broadcasting Co., plus a number of auxiliary 
stations, will present a dramatization of the 
picture, which, it will be recalled, is concerned 
with the actual remodeling by the N. L. M. A. 
of a 70-year-old farm house near Elgin, III. 
This house was in the last stages of neglect 
and dilapidation. 

The following radio stations will broadcast 
the dramatization of the widely known 


“movie” 

WRC—Washington KFKX—Chicago 
WBAL—Baltimore KSTP—St. Paul 
WwJR—Detroit WRVA—Richmond 





WREN—Lawrence 
WEBC—Superior- 
Duluth 
WBT—Charlotte 
WIOD—Miami Beach 
WSM—Nashville 
WSB—Atlanta 
WSMB—New Orleans 
WBAP—Fort Worth 
WOAI—San Antonio 
KOA—Denver 
wow—Omaha 
WJZ—New York 
WHAM—Rochester 
KWK-—St. Louis 
WFLA-WSUN— St. 
Petersburg- 
Clearwater 


WJIAX—Jacksonville 
WHAS—Louisville 
WMC—Memphis 
WJDX—Jackson 
KVOO—Tulsa 
KPRC—Houston 
WKY—Oklahoma 
City 
WHO—Des Moines 
WDAF—Kansas City 
WBZA—Sprinegfield 
KDKA—Pittsburgh 
WPTF—Raleigh 
WBZ—Boston 
WLW—Cincinnati 
KFAB—Lincoln 
KTHS—Hot Springs 


To support the demand for the booklet, 
“Transformation”—which will follow _ this 
broadcasting and accompanying new circula- 
tion of the film—many thousand copies of the 
booklet will be held in reserve for individual 
inquiries. 

The twenty-five prints of the picture that 
have been circulated by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation to its various units through- 
out the country, are now practically worn out 
and twenty-five new prints of the picture will 
be made to meet the demand that will be cre- 
ated by the Farm Bureau’s home modernizing 
drive which will continue for at least a year. 


Farm Home Modernization Drive 


As part of the Farm Bureau’s moderniza- 
tion campaign, in which the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is a partner with 
the bureau and some other national industrial 
associations, the federation will continue to 
stimulate building and _ rebuilding through 


the editorial pages of the Bureau Farmer, with 
its circulation of 500,000, The Building Ques- 
tion and Answer Service, in which the N. L. 
M. A. has been co-operating, is to be contin- 
ued and strengthened. The service department 
of the federation will continue to give publicity 
to all the booklets issued by the N. L. M. A, 
that are of interest to farmers. Home mod- 
ernization groups, following the study course 
method, are to be established as far as pos- 
sible in all the local units of the federation, and 
each county farm bureau will become a service 
station for the Farm Bureau members in its 
county. 

Individual members may write directly to 
the American Farm Bureau Federation head- 
quarters in Chicago and their requests will be 
relayed through the county bureau. Already 
as many as 15,000 to 20,000 requests a month 
are coming in for information and advice. This 
whole volume of service demand is available 
to the N. L. M. A. and its co-operating lumber 
dealers. 

The Farm Bureau is also to publish a home 
modernizing primer which will complement the 
ideas and suggestions of the co-operating asso- 
ciations. The Bureau Farmer, which is the 
official publication of the federation, will de- 
velop its editorial program to jibe with the 
course of study relating to home moderniza- 
tion. The entire Farm Bureau Federation pub- 
licity organization will be actively used to 
stimulate the interest of Farm Bureau readers 
and individual members in the home modern- 
ization project. This includes, in addition to 
the bureau farmer, the association’s weekly 
news letter, its releases to county farm bu- 
reaus, and its releases to thousands of country 
newspapers and also its radio relations and 
other promotional features. 

The farm home plans developed in the N. L. 
M. A. ideal farm home contest will be serially 
featured in the Bureau Farmer and all perti- 
nent N. L. M. A. publications will be offered 
to interested inquirers. 

The Farm Bureau Federation management 
is convinced that this well organized and de- 
termined effort to make rural America home 
conscious and aware of the architectural and 
structural backwardness of a majority of farm 
owners will result in what may be called, with- 
out exaggeration, a farm building revolution. 
The lumber industry is naturally in a position, 
because of the special adaptation of its ma- 
terial for farm utilization, to profit more than 
any other American industry, not excepting 
the National Electric Light Association (which 
has set out to electrify the farms), from its 
constructive co-operation with the Farm Bu- 
reau in this rehabilitation program. 

* * * 


Lumber Used in Shipbuilding 


WasuinctTon, D. C., June 30.—An analysis 
made by the National Council of Ship- 
builders shows that about 3.6 percent of the 
entire cost of a steel vessel is expended for 
the lumber used. The annual consumption 


of lumber in ships and shipyards, accord- 
ing to the survey, is as follows: 
og eee ee $220,000 Maple ...... 34,000 
Douglas fir.. 296,000 Mahogany ... 26,000 
Yellow pine. 358,000 nn «it anes 44,000 
eae 253,000 Plywood - 318,000 
eg pine.. 942,000 Ce 
ES ar ,000 Total. .*. .$2,600,000 
Teak Waimea eeu 74,000 


Of this total, $2,175,000 is for lumber used 
in the ships, and the balance for shoring, 


staging, blocking, templates, and patterns. 
The experts figure that this market for 

lumber will continue indefinitely in view of 

the settled policy of developing and main- 
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taining an adequate American merchant 
marine of around 7,800,000 gross tons. Fig- 
uring the average life of a ship at 20 years, 
this means a replacement program of some . 
fifty large vessels annually of a money value 
of approximately $75,000,000. 

Although steel is the major material in 
large vessels, wood is used for decking, 
trim, large parts of superstructure and in- 
sulation, and also staging, shoring, tem- 
plates, patterns and launching ways in the 
yards. 

? * * * 
Gavel for “Amos ‘n’ Andy” 


WasHIncTon, D. C., June 30.—Radio listen- 
ers-in will be interested to know that here- 
after when things begin to get stormy at the 
frequent meetings of the board of directors of 
the Fresh Air Taxicab Co. of America (Inc.), 
a beautiful gavel turned from wood takew-4#¥om 
the roof of the White House will be used to 
restore order. 

Sensing the need for a gavel at these meet- 
ings, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 


Wood Ties for Subways 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 30.—P. J. Mitten, 
jr., president of the Philadelphia Rapid Tran- 
sit Co., has announced his decision to use pre- 
served wood ties on the subway lines of his 
company. Mr. Mitten not only is familiar with 
the technical details of wood preservation and 
the properties of wood, but is thoroughly sold 
on preservation. 

Like many other transportation executives, 
Mr. Mitten bases his preference for wood ties 
on the following facts, developed by years of 
experience in wood utilization by engineers of 
some of the largest railroads of the country, 
including the New York Central, the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Lehigh Valley: 

1. Wood is strong, easily worked and fast- 
ened, is a sound deadener, can absorb shock, 
besides giving effective resiliency. 

2. It is a non-conductor of electricity. 

x Many substitutes have been tried, such as 
steel and concrete, but all have been abandoned 
to a large extent in that they have never gained 
favor. -While these materials do have some 





enjoyed by it in the first months of 1929. 


““We approach the crossroads. 


Business Approaches the Crossroads 


Franklyn Hobbs, director of research of the Central Trust Co. of Illinois, told 
the annual convention of the National Association of Purchasing Agents in Chi- 
cago recently that inventory stocks in all lines should be increased immediately in 
expectation of an upturn in business within the next 30 to 90 days. 
said that forecasts, whose accuracy was borne out in the first half of the year, indi- 
cate a 1930 equal to 1928 and an entry of business into 1931 at the same rate 


in business came in April, 1929. By Aug. | it was marked and in September 
became quite sharp. Now it is going in the other direction. 


Probably within a month, and surely during 
the coming quarter, business activity will have passed the line established on the 
same date in 1929. Activities should continue to climb during the balance of the 
year, entering 1931 on practically the level at which we entered 1929.” 


Mr. Hobbs then made this significant suggestion: 
‘Make sure that you do not collide with business which you are not prepared 


Mr. Hobbs 


He said the first evidences of the decline 


He said: 





to handle when you reach the crossroads next month or soon after. 


Be sure you 





have materials on hand or on firm order to enable you to carry on when the bigger 





demand for the products of your concern meets you.” 





products and $426 in wages in 1899. 


money as all three earned before.”’ 





While the tendency among business executives is to take a pessimistic view 
of general conditions, Mr. Hobbs decried this tendency and pointed out that ‘‘some 
dozens of different lines are breaking records this year.” 


Referring to a survey on replacement of workers by machinery, Mr. Hobbs said 
that each worker in the United States produces $3,300 worth of labor product 
for his employer and gets $1,300 for doing it, compared with $1,000 worth of 


placed two men out of three since 1900 and left the third man earning as much 


He said: ‘“‘Machines actually have dis- 








sociation recently presented the largest stock- 
holders of the Fresh Air company, popularly 
known as “Amos ’n’ Andy” with a gavel made 
from the timbers that held the roof of the 
White House over the heads of our Presidents 
for more than a century. 

Harold P. Roberts, advertising manager of 
the Pepsodent Co., in whose behalf these celeb- 
rities entertain the radio audiences, in a let- 
ter to the N. L. M. A. says: 

The gavel made from a timber of the White 
House roof is being held in a collection of in- 
teresting gifts and presents which have been 
sent in to “Amos ’n’ Andy.” We, as well as 
Messrs. Correll and Gosden, who take the parts 
of “Amos ’n’ Andy,” appreciate very much 
your eourtesy in the gift of this gavel. We 
Sincerely hope that you and the members of 
your organization will continue to enjoy our 
Pepsodent presentations. 


qualities that are superior to wood, neverthe- 
less in the case of the cross tie these specific 
qualities have not proved themselves more effi- 
cient to overcome all the bad qualities these 
substitutes also have. The difficulties with the 
substitute ties have been that with the demand 
for higher speeds and smoother-riding tracks, 
the principal factor involved in the use of sub- 
stitutes has been to hold the rail in place on 
the ties. With the wood cross tie this is simply 
and effectively done by the use of the tie itself. 
In the case of the substitute, it has been neces- 
sary to use clips and bolts to form a fastening. 
Vibration caused by high speed of the moving 
trains makes it difficult, if not impossible, to 
keep the fastenings tight. This is not so where 
wood ties are used and the spikes driven into 
the wood to secure the rail in place. 

4. Where automatic signals are used, elec- 
tric insulation must be placed between the rail 
and the steel ties. This adds to the problem of 


keeping the fastenings tight. In addition, with 
high-speed tracks, some cushioning material is 
also needed between the rail and the substi- 
tute tie to prevent breakage of the rail and 
this further complicates fastenings. 

5. Where substitutes are contemplated for 
use in subway ties, the matter of water drain- 
age has to be considered, as creosoted wood is 
most effective. Also, the problem of noise is a 
most disturbing factor in subway transporta- 
tion. Wood is a natural sound deadener, and 
is even used in Pullman cars for this purpose 
today, so wood ties are ideal for this purpose. 

6. Creosoted wood ties, properly installed 
with tie plates, have given between 20 and 39 
years service under extreme conditions exposed 
to the weather. It is therefore the conclusion 
that in the subways where similar wood tie 
installation is used, where the ties are not ex- 
posed to the weather, that the life should be 
at least one-half.again as much. 


Indications are that the New York subways 
are contemplating going back to the old-fash- 
ioned roadbed of rock ballast laid over a con- 
crete floor with full-length cross ties to pre- 
vent the creeping of the track on curves to- 
ward the retaining sidewalls of the subways. 

* * * 


Chooses Wood Hangars 


ATLANTA, Ga., June 30.—Fire destroyed a 
hangar at Candler Field recently, causing a 
loss of $140,000 and leaving in its wake the 
wreckage of seventeen airplanes in a tangled 
mass of sheet iron. 

The destruction of this metal hangar has 
served to emphasize the tests recently held by 
an impartial committee at the U. S. bureau 
of standards in Washington, when thirteen 
fires were started in a wood hangar, all fed 
by gasoline and lubricating oil, and all quickly 
extinguished by automatic sprinklers. These 
tests proved conclusively the safety of wood 
hangars protected by a fire-controlling sprink- 
ler system. 

Fortified by the results of these tests, lum- 
bermen are already convincing airport owners 
of the wisdom of building wood hangars. 

The head of a large flying service in the 
East, according to advices reaching here, after 
examining a report of the bureau of standards 
tests, announced his choice of wood for han- 
gars. This gentleman does not contemplate the 
use of sprinkler apparatus, however, because he 
believes he has as much chance with a wood 
hangar unsprinklered as he would with one 
made of metal and not equipped with sprinklers. 

* * Ok 


Egypt Wants Oil Derricks 


WasuinctTon, D. C., June 30.—Egypt is in- 
terested in American wood oil derricks. A re- 
quest has been received by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association for blueprints, 
the name of a responsible manufacturer and the 
price. It comes from the Egyptian Oil Syndi- 
cate, Abu-Dura, Gebel-Tor, Egypt. 

In response, the National . association, the 
Southern Pine Association, the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and the California 
Redwood Association are sending full data to 
the land of the pyramids, and, if feasible, a 
complete 74-foot fabricated derrick will be built 
and shipped, ready for assembling. . 

x * x 


Sales Experiment Successful 


Eucene, Ore., June 30.—The Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co. is reaping a splendid harvest from 
an experiment tried out recently in Lane 
County, Oregon, by getting the personal ele- 
ment into lumber selling. 

A. C. Dixon, manager of the company and 
recently elected president of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, used this in- 
cident as an illustration of the need for inten- 
sive sales promotion in the lumber industry, 
saying : 

We have been trying an experiment this 
month and have had a retail salesman who is 
qualified to mix with farmers, dairymen etc. 
out on the road practically every day, covering 
a small portion of this county. Where he found 
no chance to sell lumber (such as would be 
the case if he were talking to a renter), he 
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tried to make a friend for our company and 
is the type of man who would do that. 

He has sold something over $1,800 worth of 
lumber during the month, has thirty-nine resi- 
dence prospects who say they will build some 
time during the next year or so, seven school 
houses in sight, and over 100 barns, silos, 
brooder-houses and minor buildings, and rather 
expects to sell to somewhere near half of all 
this list later on. 

Ss .& =» 


Uses Wood for Radio Masts 


LouisviILte, Ky., July 1.— Radia station 
WLAP, Louisville, in erecting a new trans- 
mitter, installed two 90-foot poles, which were 
shipped to Louisville from the West Coast on 
two flat cars. This is interesting in that most 
radio masts are of steel. The poles were set 
in concrete bases, and well creosoted, which 
means that they will undoubtedly be in use for 
many years. 

* * * 


Wood Use in Steel Cars 


New York, June 30.—An instance in which 
competing materials complement each other in 
effective construction came to light on a recent 
visit by a field representative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to a large 
eastern railroad. 

In an all-steel car there are 500 feet of 
lumber. Of this, 300 feet of inch side boards 
are placed immediately under the window 
aprons on the inside of the cars. This “side 
deadening,” as it is called, runs the entire 
length of the car. Also 200 feet of inch ceil- 
ing deadening is used, running along the eves 
inside the car. 

Wood is used at both these points to elimi- 
nate condensation. Usually agasote is placed 
against the steel outside sheathing plates as an 
insulator. If the agasote is used without wood 
deadening buffers, however, it buckles and 
bulges the steel sheathing to some extent. 

The general foreman of the freight car de- 
partment of another eastern railroad told of 
the necessity to watch carefully all-metal roofs 
on cars and to keep them thoroughly coated 
with paint, because otherwise they rust out 
within four or five years, causing leaks. The 
foreman believes the flexible roof better than 
the solid roof, but concedes that flexible roofs 
admit water damage at times and the entry of 
cinders through the joints. 

The difficulty with the solid steel roof, ap- 
parently, is that the weaving of the car loosens 
the rivets in the steel plates, making them sub- 
ject to leakage. 

This latter railroad finds that the best and 
tightest roof that can be built is metal with a 
wood lining. However, in tearing down a 
metal roof that was wood-lined, the cinders 
literally fell out in clouds of dust, and even on 
insulated refrigerator cars the felt between the 
wood and metal was found clogged with cin- 
der dust. 

x * * 


National Sets Quarterly Date 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 30.—The quar- 
terly meeting of the board of directors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has been called for Aug. 7 and 8 in Portland, 
Ore. The trade extension committee will meet 
at the same time. 

On Aug. 7 a joint meeting will be held with 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. This 
will be a free and open meeting, with all lum- 
bermen invited to attend. 

Details of the program for the meetings have 
not yet been perfected. 

x * * 


Architects Distribute Gavels 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 30—The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects is now distributing 
to its chapters gavels and blocks of wood taken 
from the famous White House roofing timbers. 
The institute submitted a bid for a quantity of 
this wood at the same time the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association purchased 4,000 
feet, but only recently has had it worked up 
into gavels and blocks designed by Ralph 
Adams Cram. 
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A little news item tucked away in an in- 
conspicuous place in a recent issue of the 
American Lumberman covered a_ matter 

that really is of tremendous 


Executives ge «! the brag 
1 Y ising of lumber. is little 
Who Create item told of the executive 
Good Will head of one of the great 


lumber manufacturing oper- 
ations in the South making a trip out 
through the territory to call on the dealers, 
not for the purpose of trying to sell lumber 
but simply to get better acquainted and to 
let the dealers know that he and his entire 
organization are interested in their problems 
and in rendering the very best service pos- 
sible. This matter of executives coming in 
closer contact with their trade is receiving 
the attention of a good many men at the 
head of great enterprises. For example, the 
vice president of one of the big tea com- 
panies, feeling the need of first hand infor- 
mation, some time ago spent nineteen days 
in nineteen cities throughout the Southwest, 
riding on nineteen different trucks, during 
which time he talked to more than 500 cus- 
tomers of the company. Commenting on 
this, Printers’ Ink said: ““The executive who 
is too dignified to ride a truck or make a 
call on a consumer is not a good represen- 
tative of the stockholders of his company.” 
In this connection the president of the New 
York Telephone Co., who believes in keep- 
ing in close contact with the patrons of that 
company, holds a series of meetings for 
prominent users of the telephones in order 
to discover their complaints and rectify 


them. 
* * * 


Sometimes one encounters a lumber sales- 
man who refers to a competitor or to an 
eccentric customer as having “bats in his 


belfry,” but our English 

Bats, but contemporary; ~ Timber 
. Trades Journal, tells a new 

Not in the one. It says: “At a sawmill 
Belfry at Cawdor belonging to Mc- 
Ainsh (Ltd.), an even more 

remarkable incident has occurred. The 


trunk of an oak, newly taken to the mill, 
had been on the bench some short time be- 
fore the saw was run through it. Then, to 
the surprise of everyone in the mill, a large 
number of bats flew out in all directions. On 
exemining the log it was found that the bats 
had gained an entrance through a small hole 
and had obviously made it their winter quar- 
ters. Though close on 100 bats lay packed 
together, only three or four had been killed 
by the saw in its progress. How the bats 
lay undisturbed when the tree was felled and 
carted to the sawmill is a mystery.” 


* * * 


Does approaching old age unfit the aver- 
age man for rendering remunerative service 
as an employee? A good many business 

executives seem to think 

Old Age and %°- But sometimes they 
2 may be badly mistaken. 
Efficiency This thought was inspired 
by the visit to the offices 
of the American Lumberman recently of an 
alert, vigorous and successful lumberman, 
73 years old, who entered business for him- 
self at the age of 60. He related his experi- 
ences about like this: For about forty years 
he had been engaged in the lumber business 
in the employ of some of the best known 
concerns in the country. At the age of 60 
he decided to make a change and went west. 
Endeavoring to make a connection, he was 
told that his experience, knowledge and abil- 
ity were just what was wanted and if he 


Some Observations By the Way 


ae 


Ce LTT 


SA 


was 20 years younger he would be em- 
ployed. This set him to thinking and he 
made up his mind that he would demonstrate 
that he was not too old to make a success. 
So at 60 years of age he entered the retail 
lumber business for himself and, as he ex- 
pressed it, “In the first year | was in busi- 
ness | made more real money than I| had 
made for many years as an employee.” His 
business has been an outstanding success and 
although 73 years of age he probably will 
be active and successful for many years to 


come. 
* * 


A group of lumbermen and trade paper 
representatives, discussing a lot of things re- 
cently that were more or less connected with 

the lumber business, got 


Strange quite a kick out of an an- 
nouncement made by a well 
Bedfellows known lumber concern, that 


at its new location “‘modern 
steel sheds and equipment will mean a con- 
tinuation of this company’s well known 
prompt and courteous service in the mer- 
chandising of quality lumber.’ Well, some 
one said one time, “Politics makes strange 
bedfellows.”"” Perhaps the same is true of 
modern merchandising. 

2.2 


Commenting on changed conditions in the 
lumber business, a mid-western dealer in a 
letter to the American Lumberman says: “We 

feel that scattered over 
There’s No this territory there are a 


Such Thing as good many small yards 


: that are in an unsound 
Free Delivery economical position. We 


are carrying stocks, 
maintaining sheds, considerable book ac- 
counts, operation overhead, and all in towns 
that do not consume enough lumber to jus- 
tify this overhead. In other words, a deliv- 
ery of most of the material used in a com- 
munity could be made from some larger 
town at a good deal less cost than that at 
which the community plant can be main- 
tained. Then, all over the country we are 
maintaining delivery systems without charge, 
which I believe is just as unfair as it would 
be to give a man twelve 2x4’s when he or- 
dered ten. There is no such thing as “free” 
delivery because some one has to pay for it. 
| believe that one of the heaviest drains on 
the lumber yard income all over the country 
today comes from the foolish notion that we 
must maintain a fleet of trucks to run all 
over the town to give service when in reality 
we are giving away a commodity which has, 
or should have, a cash value.” 

x * * 


Axel H. Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, at Washington, in a 


recent letter to the 
L ps and Downs American Lumberman 
in the 


mentioned a fact that 
= probably few lumber- 
Export Trade men other than those 
directly interested in 
export trade are aware of or to which they 
pay any particular attention. He said: 
“When one considers that the combined im- 
port and export trade in lumber amounts to 
5,000,000,000 feet annually, one would bet- 
ter understand that any lumber dealer, 
whether engaged in the import or export 
trade or not, will be affected by the ups and 
downs of this foreign trade.” In other 
words, the smallest producer of Jumber or 
the retail lumber dealer in the most remote 
section of the country really is affected by 
the ups and downs of the export trade. 
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When subjected to heat these steel girders in the supposedly fireproof hangar of the Gray Goose 

Air Lines at Chicago’s municipal airport collapsed with their load and pulled the brick wall with 

them; in the center foreground is the framework of a Stinson plane, and beyond is a long line of 
other airplanes, only part of which were insured 


Wood and Steel Tested by Fire 


Chicago Municipal Airport Blaze Presents Its Evidence 


Fire put wood and steel to a severe test, and 
afforded air transport officials an opportunity 
to see for themselves how each of the two 
competing materials will perform in scorching 
heat, early Wednesday morning, June 25, when 
three hangars and fifty airplanes burned at 
Chicago’s municipal airport, at a loss of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. Unthinkable as it may 
seem, the “fireproof” brick and steel hangar 
which formerly was the home of Gray Goose 
Air Lines (Inc.) is today a mass of tangled 
metal and worthless brick piles, while the wood 
trusses in the Universal Airlines hangar, where 
the fire started, left the walls standing when 
they burned. 

Origin of the blaze has not been definitely 
established, except that an explosion in or near 
one of the planes—a big tri-motored Fokker 
worth $55,000—was the first indication of any- 
thing amiss. To a_ representative of the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN a member of the air- 


port staff described the discovery of the fire, 
and mentioned the fact that on this night the 
planes were pulled into the hangar much ear- 
lier than usual, and told of other reasons why 
he considered the fire incendiary. His convic- 
tions were confirmed when the writer showed 
him a newspaper account of the outbreak of 
another fire at the Palwaukee airport, which 
was almost openly incendiary. Chicago avia- 
tion officials generally seem to believe that both 
airport fires were the work of a “firebug.” 
Whatever the cause, the destruction was 
swift. In an airplane hangar the chief fire 
hazard is not the material in the walls or the 
roofs or the trusses, but in the gasoline tanks 
and in the coverings of wings and fuselage— 
especially in the gasoline tanks. In this air- 
port fire, an explosion of gasoline started the 
major destruction, and the flames quickly 
spread, from plane to plane, and from plane 
to hangar. Then the fire crossed a 30-foot alley, 
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defied a fire wall, and consumed planes in the 
Gray Goose hangar. 

True to popular conception, the steel girders 
of this hangar did not burn. All they did was 
to twist, under the influence of the intense heat 
of burning oil and gasoline, and collapse, and 
pull the walls with them to destruction. Neither 
was the steel sash—of which there was a plen- 
tiful supply—consumed by the flames. But as 
they looked when this writer appeared on the 
scene it is quite apparent that when they are 
used again (if they can’t be used again what 
value their quality of indestructibleness?), if 
they are used again, the man who fits the glass 
panes into these chimerical shapes and designs 
must be such an expert glass-cutter, glass- 
fitter and general contortionist as no huge 
stained-glass church window ever reauired. 

While all this was happening wood, of 
course, was burning, as wood will when it has 
not been treated with fire retardant, and is 
exposed to flames. The wood burned, but— 
until it was burned almost through the wood 
beam stayed straight and true, and firemen 
could judge, by the progress of the flames, 
just about how long each wooden beam would 
last, as anyone who has been in very many 
fires can judge. There was not the danger 
that heat would slowly twist the wood beam 
out of shape and then, at some moment which 
no one could accurately foretell, make the beam 
collapse with its load. As the pictures on this 
page show, many long wood beams survived 
the heat and flames and, though blackened, 
still are straight and true. As the pictures do 
not show, but as the writer had opportunities 
to observe, the exterior of those beams is black 
but the inside is good, solid wood, strong and 
still able to carry its load. 

The fire is a thing of the past, and the Uni- 
versal Airlines is a company that “carries on.” 
Two small frame buildings have been erected 
hurriedly for offices. One was being finished 
when the writer visited the airport, and the 
familiar sound of hammer and saw could be 
heard as we passed by, on the way to the ad- 
joining hangar where the Universal planes, and 
those of some of the other transport lines whose 
equipment was destroyed, are housed tem- 
porarily. We walked to the rear of the hangar, 
climbed a stairway (made of wood), and then 
walked on the catwalk which is supported on 
the lower chords of the trusses, to the office 
at the front of the hangar, above the plane 
storage space. It all seemed familiar to one 
associated with the lumber industry, for every- 
where, in trusses, sheathing, walk, and over- 
head office, is wood and lots of it—and the 
hangar looks very substantial. 











The fire started in the Universal Air Lines hangar, shown at the left, when an explosion occurred near a large airplane, and nearly all the 
wooden trusses were completely burned; here, however, is seen one of the timbers still straight and maintaining part of its strength; note 
that the walls of this building are still standing. The fire was so hot it leaped a 30-foot alley and consumed airplanes and other combus- 
tible materials in the brick-and-steel hangar of the Gray Goose Lines, part of which is shown at the right; here again the wooden timbers 
which remain may be seen straight and still able to hold weight at the proper place, forming a sharp contrast to the twisted, mis-shapen 


steel in the trusses 
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Modernizing Solves Old Problem of 
‘White Elephant” Vacant Property 


Beaver DaM, Wis., July 1.—This is a story 
of how a lumber retailer figuratively “took the 
bull by the horns,” and by remodeling and 
modernizing an old house that stood on lot 13 
(note the number), has succeeded in breaking 
the hoo-doo upon a tract of land which he 
owned, and opening the way for building ten 
new houses on the tract. 

The old house which was modernized was 
situated at 307 DeClark street, in Bridge’s sub- 
division immediately joining the attractive 
Winn Terrace. The accompanying photographs 
will afford some idea of the exterior and in- 
terior changes wrought in this old residence. 

This home was built more than fifty years 
ago of splendid white pine lumber—too good 
to tear down. The awkward arrangement was 
a relic of the days when none of us thought of 
or enjoyed modern conveniences. 

Here are some of the features that have been 
incorporated in this remodeled home, making 
it not just as good as but better than 75 per- 
cent of any built in the city. 





Vestibule.—tTile floor; built-in mailbox; metal 
threshold, weather-stripped. 

Living room, dining room, sun parlor.—Orna- 
mental iron rail; oak floors: coved cornice; Ten- 
nessee gum trim; paneled walls, plastic paint; 
unique lighting; built-in telephone niche; corner 
china closet: recessed window; numerous wall 
plugs for lighting. 

Kitchen.—Domestic science kitchen units; 
built-in breakfast set; swivel ironing board; re- 
cessed stove niche; spice cabinet. 

Basement.—Water softener; 24-inch furnace; 
separate laundry; plastered ceiling; coal chute. 

Bedrooms.—lIvory enamel finish; suitable ceil- 
ing and wall lighting fixtures with base plug; 
ample closets. 

Bathroom.—-Cork floor ; recessed toilet and 
tub: linen closet; wall seat; special medicine 
cabinet; all ivory enamel finish. 

Garage Cement drive; overhead door. 

General.—Flagstone walk; steps and terrace 
with ornamental railing; shrubbery artistically 
placed. 

When the work was completed a short time 
ago, the house was opened for public inspec- 
tion, and the thousands of visitors expressed 
great interest in the improvements that had been 
made. 

The moving power behind this transforma- 
tion was the well known firm C. Starkweather 
& Son, which for a long time has specialized 
in homes and home building materials. Mr. 





a 


The front entrance, after modernizing, showing 
the flagstone walk 


Starkweather at one time owned clear through 
to Burnett street on the north, and built homes 
on those lots. In selling such homes, no one 
wanted a depth of more than 150 feet, which 
left a tract of land approximately 320 feet long 
and 165 feet deep. After paying taxes on this 
tract for seventeen years, the only credit 
against the outlay being $5 received for rental 
as pasture, Mr. Starkweather often felt as 
though he would like to give it away. In fact 
he offered it to any adjoining property owner 
for $300, with no takers. 

Something over a year ago, the firm acquired 
the old house on lot 13, in the following man- 
ner: The house needed a new roof, and the 
roofing salesman who sold the job a year ago 
reported that he had checked up at the ab- 
stract office and found no indebtedness. <A 
few months later, however, it was discovered 

















Upper picture shows the old house before mod- 
ernising. The lower illustration shows the 
house after completion of remodeling 


that the salesman had checked up on the wrong 
lot. A lien was immediately filed, the prop- 
erty was sold and the Starkweather firm had 
to take it. Other developments followed, in- 
cluding some adjustment of boundaries and 
condemnation proceedings to establish an out- 
let on DeClark street. The upshot of the mat- 
ter is told by Mr. Starkweather as follows: 

“Our part of the contract is completed. Con- 
demnation proceedings have been started, and 
the result is that instead of number 13 being 
unlucky, and with an old house, we have a new 
home there, and a solution to the problem of 
that vacant property on which we paid taxes 
so long. Ten houses will be built on this re- 
subdivision and every home will be opened to 
the public for three days, fully furnished by 
our local merchants. 

“As each home is completed and demon- 
strated, another house will be enclosed ready 
for plastering, but will be left in such condi- 
tion that the public can see the kind of material 
that is going into it, and at the same time an- 
other wall will be going up, this process ro- 
tating about once every five weeks.” 
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The modernized kitchen with up-to-date equip- 
ment, including built-in cabinet and other con- 
veniences 


Mr. Starkweather stated that considered 
solely as an advertising feature for his lumber 
yard even aside from any thought of selling 
homes, this modernizing demonstration has 
proved to be the biggest and best project that 
could have possibly been developed. It is easy 
to understand his enthusiasm from the adver- 
tising standpoint, when it is remembered that 
between 3,000 and 4,000 people passed through 
the house, over 1,000 attending on the first day 
of the opening. 





Finds No Surplus of Homes 


The single family dwelling and the apart- 
ment house have at present a healthy, normal 
ratio of supply and demand throughout the 
country as a whole, according to a survey just 
completed by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 

The greatest shortage of single family dwell- 
ings is reported in the west north central States 
—Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska and Kansas. In this region 
35 percent of the cities show some shortage 
in the supply of single family dwellings, 65 
percent report the supply and demand ratio nor- 
mal, and none report over-building in this type 
of property. The cities of these States like- 
wise show a small shortage in meeting the de- 
mand for apartments. 

Nineteen percent of the cities are under-built 
as to apartments, 12 percent are over-built, and 
69 percent report a good ratio between supply 
and demand in apartment properties. With 
some slight shortage as to supply in single 
dwellings and apartments, a proportionate per- 
centage of cities report increase in rentals in 
the west north central district. Thirty-five 
percent of the cities report that rentals on sin- 
gle dwellings are higher, 22 percent report 
that rentals on two family houses have in- 
creased, and 25 percent of the cities report in- 
creases in apartment rentals. However, 50 per- 
cent of the cities of this territory report single 
family house rentals the same as a year ago; 
67 percent report that two family house rentals 
have not changed, and 63 percent report sta- 
tionery rentals for apartments. 


Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
81.7 for the week ended June 25, 1930, from 
83.2 for the week ended June 18, 1930. 
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A Lumberman Comments on Building Costs 


In Addition to Devising Clever Methods of Daily Work, Lumbermen Should 
Seek to Offer More House Value for the Customer’s Money 


A man who touches the lum- 
ber industry at several points 
but who does not care to be ad- 
vertised by name, told this de- 
partment the things which ap- 
pear below. 

I’m not the only man who has 
spent business hours in the last 
year just looking out of the win- 
dow and trying to see things not 
visible to the eye. I don’t know 
that I’ve thought of much that 
could be called practical; for 
that word has come to have a 
short-coupled meaning. We 
think of a practical plan as one 
that will bring us some imme- 
diate profit. I like these imme- 
diate methods, just as you do; 
for if I’m overlooking anything 
in the day’s work that can be 
turned into net profits I want to 
know it. 

Chiseling a Quick Profit 

But it’s easy to be unreason- 
able; unreasonable with associa- 
tion secretaries and field men, 
with the Federal Reserve, with 
the Department of Commerce 
and with trade journals. What 
we’re asking of all these agen- 
cies is not reorganization in 
general business structure and 
objectives but just little ways of 
chiseling a quick profit without 
disturbing old habits. 

a * * 


RETAIL lumberman talked 
A to me about the troubles 
of some manufacturers. 
“These men,” he said, “seem 
to have in their production de- 
partments the best engineers 
and accountants that can be 
hired. They know to a split cent 
what every process in logging 
and manufacture costs, and if a 
superintendent lets his cost line 
bulge they’re on his neck. He 
flattens the curve or gets fired. 
That’s efficiency. But it sud- 
denly stops. As lumber passes 
from manufacture to marketing 
it meets a situation in which 
control seems to be lacking, and 
efficiency turns into timidity and 
horse-trading tactics. A manu- 
facturer who will not let produc- 
tion costs rise a single point 
hears a boo in the dark and 
drops all his net profits.” 

This isn’t quite fair, for it’s 
not timidity that appears. These 
men have courage enough. They 
may have some general idea of 
a remedy without knowing how 


to apply it. Ideas are needed, 
but along with them is needed 
a way of organizing wills for 
team-work. 


The Meaning of Averages 


My friend need not have 
stopped with manufacturers. 
There are plenty of retailers 
with exact knowledge of the 
costs of buying, handling de- 
liveries, credits, executive over- 
head, financing, insurance and 
the rest. Yet with all this 


after-effect of the World War. 
During the war construction 
was largely stopped by official 
order; and when building was 
resumed there was an obvious 
house shortage. New construc- 
tion was encouraged both by 
governmental and by private 
pressure. Anybody who could 
read a material bill and add a 
column of figures could sell lum- 
ber. Not much community or 
technical knowledge was needed, 
for the buyers asked little ad- 





WRITER in the public press the other day sug- 
gested to executives in the building industry that 
the best way to encourage people to own their own 
homes was to build better houses and sell them at lower 
prices than have been prevailing. The article pointed out 
that the automobile industry had kept in the forefront by 
producing a better product at a lower price while at the 


same time it had increased wages to its workers. 


Such a 


thing could be done by the construction industry and now 


is a good time to start. 


Money is cheaper than it has been 


and construction has been given a forward start through 


suggestions 
Hoover. 


made and conferences 
Secretary-Manager Wilson Compton of the Na- 


called by President 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has pointed to 
the need for greater research in the industry. The Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., for example, employs 4,000 


scientists in its research laboratories. 


Means to utilize the 


present waste in the lumber industry should result in cut- 
ting costs to the consumer; and steps should be taken at 
once to begin to effect such savings. 





knowledge they sell at figures 
leaving little real profit. 

Retail averages are disquiet- 
ing, and these averages are im- 
portant. An individual by 
shrewd management may push 
his own profits a little above 
those of the crowd. But the 
average is the picture of the in- 
dustry, and it measures general 
buying habits and expectations 
which even the shrewd individ- 
ual dealer gets around with 
difficulty, if at all. 

*x* * * 


HIS is a period of change. 
© Our fathers operated 
yards with a tenth of our 
investment. New services have 
appeared, and new customer de- 
sires have been established. 
But in addition to these matters 
which have appeared during a 
generation, a whole crop of 
changes has arrived as an 


vice. Even the dealers who had 
this technical knowledge found 
so little use for it that they let 
it get rusty. 


Volume Without Profit 


It is clear now, after the 
event, that increased volume did 
not produce a corresponding in- 
crease of net profit. A yard 
selling three times its former 
volume made perhaps twice its 
former net. Under certain con- 
ditions this percentage decrease 
of net profit might have indi- 
cated a wholesome state of af- 
fairs; but in few cases were 
these conditions met. In the 
first place, due to loose methods, 
this declining margin of net 
profit did not result in lower 
prices to the customer. In most 
instances the customer paid 
more rather than less. And in 
the second place, profit margins 


became uneven. Some jobs 
and some items, due to chance 
or the anxiety of customers to 
buy, brought in wide margins; 
while other sales which en- 
countered unexpected competi- 
tion were made at a loss. The 
whole situation built up a loose 
and haphazard method of yard 


operation. 
+ * + 


HIS situation resulted in 
© expanded sales facilities. 
New yards were started, 
often by men who knew little 
of normal lumber retailing, and 
old yards were expanded. More 
ground was bought or leased, 
more warehouses were built, 
more trucks were bought, more 
help was hired. A similar ex- 
pansion appeared not only in 
lumber manufacturing but also 
in all lines of industry. 

Notice that so far as the lum- 
ber industry was concerned 
there was little change in basic 
methods. Old ways were ex- 
panded, and some of the earlier 
exact practices pounded loose. 
Building standards were relaxed, 
poorly trained mechanics drew 
top wages, dealers who could 
not advise customers were mak- 
ing big sales and the speculator 
came to full flower. The short- 
age was temporary, but the 
business took on a rather perma- 
nent expansion to meet it. And 
when this shortage was over- 
taken our business was spread 
out far beyond normal needs 
and had lost at least part of its 
former efficiency. 


* * * 


HEN this was realized, all 
QU) of us set out to do the 

quick and obvious. We 
put on sales pressure. People 
must be made to buy. This pres- 
sure was apparent enough in the 
lumber field, but it reached its 
most absurd heights in other 
places. Prices and methods of 
payment were juggled to ob- 
scure the old, hard fact that 
what is bought must be paid for. 
Deferred payments were ex- 
ploited. I am one who believes 
in deferred payments when they 
are properly used to organize 
credits and saving; but I don’t 
believe in them when they’re 
used to fuddle the buyer into 
purchasing those things which 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 














Gets Results From Mail List 


New York, June 30.—The results of direct- 
by-mail campaigns conducted by the Comfort 
Coal-Lumber Co., with headquarters in Hack- 
ensack and branch yards in several New Jer- 
sey and New York localities, have been par- 
ticularly productive of business, according to a 
report by the company. The firm has a mail- 
ing list of 36,000 names. 

“The Comfort company certainly has no 
kick coming on the wonderful results and ac- 








The Rainients 


$4 Mother Goose ”’ 


CHAPTER XXVII 


I had a nice cement trade 
That wore bright apparel. 
It brought a differential 
Of ten cents a barrel. 


It made me very happy, 
Hour after hour. 

It paid all my doctor bills 
And bought all my flour. 


It kept the plant going 
: From sun to setting sun. 
It made me very wealthy. 
Now you tell one! 











tual orders received in response to our direct- 
by-mail appeals,” the company asserts. 

Elmer Blauvelt, of the company, stresses the 
importance of inviting customers to visit the 
several branches, even if necessary to use a 
company automobile for taking the customer 
from and back to his or her home. 

The company also has had profitable returns 
from house-to-house canvassing. Commenting 
on this feature of .creating new business, the 
firm says: “Conduct the campaign in a pros- 
perous residential district. Canvass one dis- 
trict thoroughly before moving to another, be- 
cause the results are cumulative, a sample in- 
stallation making it much easier to obtain a 
second in the same block. 

“The salesman must be a real salesman, of 
forceful and convincing personality, and he 
must be armed with all necessary data. He 
also should have enough practical knowledge 
to be able to measure up a ceiling or a roof 
and give the owner an estimate of the cost.” 

The Comfort company stresses the impor- 
tance of proper locations for its yards, and 


says in this connection: “Our yards offer un- 
excelled parking facilities wherever located. It 
is much easier for a person to ‘shop’ at a 
Comfort branch in an automobile than to go 
downtown, become mixed up in traffic jams, 
red lights, dented fenders, road-hog busses, 
tight ‘squeezes’ and all the other disagreeable 
things that come with narrow congested streets, 
main streets or ‘downtown’ shopping.” 


New Yard Is Well Situated 


WASHINGTON, INbD., July 1—A _ new retail 
lumber and building material yard is now be- 
ing constructed in Washington, by C. B. Good- 
win. The new yard is situated on Vantrees 
street and the Big Four Railroad. The yard 
is well situated for business. It will have a 
private switch, permitting the unloading of 
lumber and other materials directly into the 
yard. 


Mixing With Farmers Is Profitable 


EUGENE, Ore., June 28.—The Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co. is reaping a splendid harvest from 
an experiment tried out recently in Lane County 
by getting the personal element into lumber 
selling. A. C. Dixon, manager of the company, 
and president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, expresses his belief in the 
need for intensive sales promotion in the lum- 
ber industry as follows: 

“We have been trying an experiment this 
month and have had a retail salesman who is 
qualified to mix with farmers, dairymen etc., 
out on the road practically every day covering 
a small portion of this county, and where he 
found no chance to sell lumber (such as would 
be the case if he were talking to a renter) he 
has tried to make a friend for our company, 
and is the type of man that would do that. He 
has sold something over $1,800 worth of lum- 
ber during the month; has thirty-nine resi- 
dence prospects who say they will build some 
time during the next year; seven school houses 
in sight; over 100 barns, silos, brooder-houses 
and minor buildings, and he rather expects to 
make sales to somewhere near half this list of 
prospects later on.” 


Retailers Boost “One Week Club” 


Not much has been said in the last issue or 
two about the “One Week Club,” launched by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of May 
24, as its contribution toward improving the 
public state of mind with regard to the busi- 
ness situation and outlook. This silence, how- 
ever, does not mean that the idea has not been 
“taking hold,’ as the club is constantly gain- 
ing new adherents. 

For instance, F. Herbert Brown, secretary of 
the Building Material Men’s Association of 
Westchester County, New York, has just sent 
out a bulletin from which the following para- 
graph is quoted: 

“Talk optimism! Join the ‘One Week’ Club 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and help boom 
this idea which is spreading from coast to 
coast, with each community trying to put itself 
in a better frame of mind.” 

Up in Canada the same optimistic spirit 
snaaiin as evidenced by a letter received this 
week from the headquarters’ office of the 
Becker Lumber Co. (Ltd.), at Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, as follows: 

“We compliment you on the manner in which 
you have carried out the right thought on the 
real basis for business. The hundred reprints 
which we ordered have been received, and we 
will see that they reach those who require a 
starter of this kind.” 


Stresses Benefits of Modernizing 


New York, July 1.—The importance of 
modernizing to the lumber industry is empha- 
sized by Herbert H. Tinkham, president Nas- 
sau-Suffolk Lumber & Supply Corporation. Mr. 
Tinkham feels that the public, at least on Long 
Island, has been made “modernization con- 
scious.” He believes that the campaigns con- 
ducted in the interest of modernizing have been 
of inestimable benefit to the home owning 
public. Mr. Tinkham says: 

“The property owners throughout Long 
Island have come to appreciate that maintain- 
ing their homes in good repair is the greatest 
single factor in increasing sales of property. 





that we do along that line. 


over. 


it saves us a great deal of time.” 





This Week’s ‘Timely Tip 


Service to Customers Builds Good Will 


This practical suggestion, out of his own experience, comes from 
Moritz Aabel, manager Kingsley Lumber & Coal Co., Norman, Neb.: 


“One of the best ways that we know for creating good will and 
bringing in new business is ‘service.’ 
We have a cement mixer that we loan 
to our customers, and we find that it has paid for itself many times 
It takes the laborious part out of cement work, and hard work 
seems to be one thing that the average American does not like any 
more. We figure that if we can make building an easier job we will 
be able to sell more material. We also own a buzz saw, run by a 
¥% h. p. electric motor that we have found to be a builder of good will. 
We use it a lot ourselves in building small portable buildings, and 


Here are two definite things 
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They have been factors of no little importance 
in stabilizing real estate values at a time when 
other forms of property ownership have been 
on the decline.” 

A. W. Hicks, president Hicks Lumber Co., 
Roslyn, L. L, says that no community in the 
country maintains the general character of its 
community developments on a higher level than 
Long Island. 


(SRG 2024848: 


Some Lumber in Them, Too 


Park Ruince, ILL., July 1—Don't be down- 
hearted, lumbermen, if you see one of the in- 
fluential citizens of your town drag a big pile 
of stones over to his lot, and make very evi- 
dent plans for building a house of that mate- 
rial instead of lumber. Some people like the 
appearance of stone houses, and every man to 
his own taste, you know. Some one else made 
stone more attractive than your advertisements 
and personal efforts made wood appear, to him, 
that’s all. 

Besides, the chances are that you will fur- 
nish a goodly percentage of the materials for 
that house, right from your own lumber piles. 
That is the experience of a lumberman (who 
sells neither brick nor stone) in this Chicago 
suburb. When he hears of a stone house about 
to be built, instead of weeping crocodile tears 
he sharpens his pencil and prepares to write 
the order for the lumber that will be used in 
that house. (By “prepares” is meant he does a 
bit of merchandising work, of course.) 

For, even in a stone 





WHAT’S WRONG AND WHY 


Pensive Pete Expresses His Views on Feet 
and Dollars 


[By George N. Kramer] 


“T’ll tell you what’s wrong with some lumber 
dealers—the fellows who are always paintin’ 
the sky a sorrowful gray and kinda blockin’ 
out the sunshine,” Pensive Pete said to me, as 
he scratched his head meditatively. “The trou- 
ble is that they think feet rather than dollars.” 

“Feet rather than dollars?” I echoed, ques- 
tioningly. “You mean they use their feet rather 
than their heads.” 

“Mebbe somethin’ to that, too,” and Pete 
grinned. “Anyhow, they use feet instead of 
dollars to measure their business. Now, I’ve 
always been used to judgin’ my business by 
previous profits or AMOUNT of sales, not by the 
number of board feet I moved. In other words, 
my barometer from year to year is a compari- 
son of income, net income, rather than volume 
of lumber sold. 

“T’ll jest be doggone if I can figure out what 
some of these lumber retailers are goin’ after,” 
he continued, “and I don’t believe they know 
either. They go chasin’ around for more and 
bigger jobs, regardless of how little they make 
on ’em. Jest so they hear the trucks rumblin’ 
out and in, cartin’ away thousands of board 
feet of this and that makes ’em feei that busi- 





house, doors are made 
of wood, and so are the 
frames, and the floor, 
and usually the parti- 
tions, not to mention 
the roof. And when he 
enters the basement of 
a “stone” house he can 
look up and see wooden 
timbers supporting the 
floor. The accompany- 
ing picture shows stone 
slabs piled on the job 
ready to build an out- 
side tea house, but 
there was fully as much 
lumber as other mate- 
rials used. Not two 
blocks away another 














man last summer built 
the largest stone house 
in town. It would please 
any lumberman to see 
how lumber partitions off the six basement rooms, 
or to note the heavy pine and birch doors used 
in the building. Radiators are boxed, and win- 
dow sills are extra wide. A lumber yard man- 
ager, discussing yet another stone house, said 
to an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, 
“Watch them build this house.” But that was 
difficult, for lumber was piled so high it ob- 
structed the view! 


Farm Storage Units for Profit 


_ “Every retail lumber dealer doing business 
in the agricultural communities owes it to his 
trade and to his own business to bring to the 
attention of the farmers the necessity of indi- 
vidual grain storage. The dealer should take 
advantage of this opportunity immediately to 
cash in on this market that awaits his sales- 
manship.” 

The above sentences are quoted from a bul- 
letin issued by the Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., calling attention to its 
16-page booklet. entitled “Individual Storage 
Units for Profit,” which is offered to the dealer 
on a cost-sharing’ basis. The booklet is a 
splendid piece of promotion literature for grain 
storage on the farm. It contains illustrations 
and floor plans for storage units of various 
types and capacities. Imprinted with the deal- 
er’s own name and sent to his farm mailing list, 
this booklet should bring business. 


Only a pile of stone, but it called for an equally large lumber order from 
a yard in Park Ridge, IIl. 


ness is flourishin’. They like to hear them- 
selves talkin’ millions of board feet instead of 
dollars and cents. No wonder the air in the 
office gets blue—and it ain’t caused by smoke 
from fifty-cent cigars either—when they come 
to figure their net at the end of the month. I 
know cases where it showed up in the red, and 
yet you should know the volume of business 
that was done!” 

“You see,” Pete continued, trying to gather 
both suspenders into one hand and pointing the 
other emphatically at me, “we dealers have 
been so used to doin’ big volumes durin’ the 
past few years that now when things are a 
little quiet, we start hootin’ and tootin’ about 
rotten conditions and deplorin’ the fact that the 
industry is shot plumb to the bow-wows. Right 
away, others crowd around, mournin’ sym- 
pathetically, and before long you’d swear a 
pack of wolves was in the front yard and 
gnawin’ at the door knobs. I ain’t so sure but 
that the yowlin’ inside drowns out all the 
yapnin’ outside. 

“T get around considerable and I notice that 
the dealer who knows his knot-holes and stacks 
his accountin’ dimensions heart-side down ain’t 
worryin’ none about the general weather condi- 
tions of business. Maybe his stuff ain’t movin’ 
out so fast, but anyhow he ain’t givin’ it away. 
Of course, he’s not makin’ as much as he did 
several years back, but he ain’t side-slippin’ 
none either. There are times, I admit, that he 
shaves pretty close to margin but he don’t make 





it a regular practice. 
to boot. 

“I like to get off by myself and figure these 
things like they oughta be figured. So far, I 
got it down to where I can see plenty of busi- 
ness for all dealers to make a little money. 
They can’t do it by gallivantin’ around, cuttin’ 
prices and under-biddin’ the fellow in the next 
block. Volume and margin is all a lot of hooey, 
if you want my honest opinion. There ain’t a 
dealer who can stand on it for any length of 
time. It looks good for a while and right now 
when things in general slack up a little, the 
panicky fellows are gettin’ down on their knees, 
beggin’ salvation from the double-headed god- 
dess, like as if the end of the lumber business 
was at hand if she didn’t save them. 

“You hear these fellows admit they have to 
work on a slidin’ scale and sell so and such on 
margin in order to make as much as they would 
with less turnover and a reasonable profit, but 
they also tell you they know they can do it. 
They’re out to get the recuired volume and by 
heck, they get it. What happens? Do they in- 
clude all of the additional overhead to turn a 
bigger volume and make some allowances for 
risk? And do they reckon with the reaction 
that is sure to come sooner or later? I know 
they don’t or they wouidn’t go in for that sort 
of thing. 

“Let’s take a simple example. There’s a job 
on which several dealers are biddin’. The safe 
and sane bidder figures close because he knows 
competition is keen, but he’s keepin’ some profit 
chalked up. Along comes Mr. Big Volume and 
Margin man and cuts under everybody and gets 
the job. All right. Now what happens? Con- 
ditions get better. Prices in all lines go up. 
The big volume fellow thinks that he has been 
creatin’ good will by under-biddin’ and expects 
his customers to come to him now. They do 
come—just once—because when they find out 
he ain't sellin’ like he used to, they get suspi- 
cious and turn to the other dealers who have 
been hittin’ an even stride all along. What he’s 
done was to hog-tie himself down to a price 
so that when he ought to be able to cash in on 
the good times, he finds he still has to figure on 
margin and volume. The lower he cut his 
prices before, the less chance does he have oi 
gettin’ a fair price when times are better. 

“But if times get worse, you ask? Why, 
then, he’s in a heck of a fix. He can’t make 
his volume at all, can’t collect his accounts and 
more’n likely his whole organization gets top- 
heavy. To save himself, he tries cuttin’ deeper 
and deeper until he’s dug himself a nice fancy 
grave.” ; 

“Aw, you're all wet, Pete,” I interrupted im- 
patiently. “The fact that these lumber dealers 
continue in business proves that it is possible 
to come out on it.” : 

“That’s it exactly,” and Pete let go of his 
suspenders with a resounding slap. “They all 
come out, all right, one after the other—but 
feet first. Jest goes to prove that they think 
feet before dollars and that’s the way their 
business goes, too.” 


He gets a little profit, 


Meeting Mail Order Competition 


The Happy Hall Lumber Co., Milton, W. 
Va., whose aggressive advertising and merchan- 
dising methods have been frequently mentioned 
in this department, writes that it is selling some 
jobs on the installment plan. The first step in 
handling the business is to have an abstract 
made to see if the property is free from all 
debts. For this a charge is made according to 
the amount of work necessary, being in most 
cases covered by a flat charge of $12. If every- 
thing is found satisfactory, inquiry then is 
made as to character, salary or other income, 
whether the man is punctual in his obligations, 
and as to how he stands with his employers. 
If all information and reports are favorable, the 
deal is concluded. 

In making these sales, it has been found a 
good idea to go to the home of the prospect in 
the early evening and talk to both him and 
his wife. This is the day of selling to the 
women, and by offering suggestions that the 
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housewife will appreciate it is much easier to 
land the job. 

This firm’s method of meeting mail order 
competition is to tell its customers to bring in 
their catalogs and the advertised prices will be 
met by the home firm. “In fact,” writes the 
company, “there are numerous items that we 
quote for less than the catalog house, and by 
figuring the entire bill of merchandise for the 
customer we usually show him that he can 
make a saving by dealing at home. Naturally, 
some items sold by the catalog house are priced 
at less than we care to quote, but figure the 
entire bill that your customer wants and in 
nearly every instance you can meet or beat the 
catalog quotations. 


“But do not under any circumstances figure 
a bill against the catalog house unless you 
know that your customer is going to leave the 
spot cash with you. In other words, don’t 
figure a cash price and then let the merchan- 
dise go out on credit. 

“And do not deliver the merchandise that is 
sold in competition with the catalog house. The 
mail order house does not deliver to the job. 
Last week we had a catalog customer who 
wanted some windows, doors, hardware, roofing 
and paint. We had to do some figuring with 
a sharp pointed pencil, but we sold the job, 
and after adding a charge for delivery we had 
a pretty fair profit in it. 

“We try to keep away from the credit busi- 


Is Good Example of Modern 


LitrLeE Rock, Ark., June 30.—The attractive 
new downtown store of the Arkmo Lumber 
Yards is now in full swing, and is proving a 
great convenience to the customers of the firm, 
as well as a strong drawing card to many who 





ager. Location is 312 West Capitol avenue. 

The promotion department, under the direc- 
tion of E. L. Franklin, sales promotion man- 
ager of the company, has been conducting an 
extensive campaign of direct mail advertising 











The “bigger and better” way in which lumber dealers are stocking paints nowadays is well dem- 
onstrated in this new downtown store of the Arkmo Lumber Yards 


had not previously done business with the firm. 

The new store is very bright and attractive, 
being laid out in accordance with the best 
ideas of modern merchandising, with all fittings 
and equipment of the latest and most improved 
type. The accompanying photographs will give 
a good idea of the attractive displays of paints 
and builders’ hardware. 

3esides these goods there are shown complete 
lines of built-in woodwork conveniences and 
fixtures of the Ideal Brand manufactured by 
the William Cameron Co., Waco, Tex.; roof- 
ing, Celotex, Andersen frames, wallpaper, steel 
casement sash and other items. 

This downtown store was opened after ma- 
ture deliberation by W. C. Chamberlin, general 
manager of the twenty-six retail yards operat- 
ing under the name of the Arkmo Lumber 
Yards, in both agricultural and oil field terri- 
tories, and constituting the retail division of 
the Stout Lumber Co. 

It was felt by Mr. Chamberlin and the other 
executives of the company that a downtown store 
and display room would mean better service 
for the firm’s customers and friends, who would 
appreciate a convenient location where they 
might buy small package goods, such as all 
items in the paint and hardware lines, as well 
as see samples on display of many of the other 
building materials and specialties handled by 
the firm. 

This store and display room is under the 
direct supervision of P. B. Starmer, as it is 
considered a part of the company’s North Lit- 
tle Rock yard of which Mr. Starmer is man- 


to the retail prospects of all the yards. This 
is getting very good results; in fact, Mr. 
Franklin says that it is bringing better results 
than any other form of advertising that has 
been tried. The work is well systematized. 

In this campaign Mr. Franklin is making 


ness, but one must do some of it. However, 
we don’t allow our accounts to stand more than 
90 days without making a strong effort toward 
collection. An account that has been running 
90 days is an old one, and we try to close 
these up quickly after that time.” 

The Happy Hall Lumber Co, is still sending 
out its house organ “The Hee-Haw News,” 
which has been mentioned in previous reports 
from this firm, and finds it a very satisfactory 
method of reaching its customers. It is now 
sending out 1,500 copies, instead of 1,000 as 
formerly. (‘ea@2@aagaaaaaas 

“What sort of a class is this?” 

“I’m teaching girls to walk in long skirts.” 


Merchandising 


effective use of the mailing material offered by 
the various manufacturing concerns whose 
goods are handled, and also is using some of 
its own material. A series of fifteen mailings 
is being sent out from the general office in 
Little Rock to the prospects whose names are 
sent in by the various managers, thirteen of 
these mailings being made up of attractive edu- 
cational booklets and folders supplied by the 
manufacturers and imprinted with the Arkmo 
name, the other two being in the form of per- 
sonal letters. 

Mr. Franklin also puts on a number of spe- 
cial advertising stunts each year, such as con- 
tractor-dealer “get-together” meetings, roofing 
surveys, paint demonstrations and model house 
displays; in fact, anything that is deemed likely 
to arouse interest and create good will. 


Mills on Reduced Schedule 


Battimore, Mp., June 30.—According to an 
announcement by M. Spectre, vice president of 
the E, E. Jackson Lumber Co., that concern 
has put its plant in Riderwood, Ala., on a 
largely reduced basis of production. In con- 
nection with this curtailment program, Mr. 
Spectre said: 

Existing unsatisfactory conditions in the lum- 
ber industry, we think, can only be corrected 
by drastic curtailment of output. It is the duty 
of every manufacturer, and certainly to his 
own self-interest, to adjust his production to 
the demand and to stick rigidly to this program 
until there is a very decided improvement. 

We ourselves have been operating on a cur- 
tailed basis for a good many months. We are 
now curtailing further and until an unmistak- 
able change for the better sets in, we shall run 
our mills only four days a week, which means 
a curtailment of 33 1-3 percent of our normal 
production. 
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Builders’ hardware, attractively displayed in a handsome case, with a pyramid of paint in the 





foreground, are outstanding features of this view of the new Arkmo store 
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Veteran Lumberman Celebrates Birthday 


MonmoutH, ILt., July 1—Doubtless numer- 
ous old-time friends of John W. Sipher, for- 
merly of Monmouth, will be interested to know 
that Mr. Sipher is today observing his 86th 
birthday. He retired from active business some 
years ago, and is spending the latter years of 
his life in the Deaconess, at Marshalltown, 
lowa. He is in very good health and happy 
spirits, and often speaks of his old friends in 
the lumber industry. 


Mr. Sipher is one of the old-time lumbermen 
of Illinois, having started his business in Mon- 
mouth in 1869. He is father-in-law of J. D. 
Diffenbaugh, of the Diffenbaugh Lumber & 
Coal Co., Monmouth, from whom the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN has obtained information of 
a reminiscent character concerning the early 
business career of this veteran lumberman, 
which doubtless will be of interest to his for- 
mer associates and acquaintances. 


In the first place, it should be said that his 
character and integrity are such as to win 
for him the respect and esteem of the entire 
lumber fraternity. 

He is a close personal friend of Edward 
Hines, and the pioneer Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser visited Mr. Sipher, ate at his table 
and stayed all night with him time and again 
in the days when the old firm operated in 
Rock Island as Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann. 

He is a lover of good horseflesh, and has 
raised some fine race horses. He also was 
about the first man to bring Jersey cattle into 
this city. He brought the first carload of coal 
to Monmouth. 

One of the stories he has always liked to 
tell is about when Mr. Weyerhaeuser used to 
sell lumber for his mill at Rock Island. He 
would drop into the office, a dingy affair and 
a yard without much stock, all piled without 
sheds, and say: “‘Come on, Sipher, let’s go out 
into your yard.” ~“When they did so Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser would have a mental view of 
the yard in ten minutes, and would say: 
“Well, Sipher, I will send you a car of ship- 
lap, a car of 2x4’s, a car of this and that and 
the other thing,” until he would have a list of 


six or seven cars, Mr. Sipher demurring all 
the time and telling Mr. Weyerhaeuser he 
couldn’t pay for the goods. -He would ask Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser why he took such chances on 
a young man like himself who only had 
about $1,000 invested in a yard, whereupon Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser would answer, “Well, Sipher, 
it’s this way. We have a lot of lumber on 
our mill yard in Rock Island, and if a fire 
should come along and wipe us out I would 
still have left what you have in your yard 





This photograph of 
Mr. Sipher was taken 
some years ago, and 
portrays him as he is 
remembered by a host 
of friends in and out 
of the lumber trade. 
The steady gaze and 
the half-smile caught 
by the photographer 
in this pose are char- 
acteristic of Mr. Si- 
pher in his more ac- 
tive days, whether 
selling a lumber bill 
or conversing with 
friends 
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that belongs to us.” Jotting down the orders, 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser then would say, “Now, let’s 
go and see Mrs. Sipher, she is such a good 
cook, I think I will stay for dinner, and 
maybe all night.”” Many times did he do this. 

Had Mr. Sipher taken advantage of all 
the good things Mr. Weyerhaeuser offered him 
he might have been one of the greater lumber- 
men, with a line of yards over the country, 
but Mr. Sipher in his honest way thought only 
of the debt he might incur and not be able 
to pay. 


In this city he is one of the most highly 
respected of men, and his honor and integrity 
were never questioned. If there was the slight- 
est suggestion from anyone that he had not 
got what he bought, the instructions in the 
Sipher office were to bring it back and give 
full credit, and if weights in coal were in the 
least questioned, the rule was to send plenty 
of teams and men, remove the coal even 
though they had to dig to China for it, take 
it to the city scales with the party who had 
ordered it, and have him see the coal weighed. 

He knew Edward Hines ‘intimately, away 
back in the days when Mr. Hines was dock 
foreman for 8S. K. Martin & Co., Chicago. He 
has remarked time-and again of the remark- 
able agility of Mr. Hines as a young man, and 
he then forecasted his rise as a great lumber- 
man. 

In the days of cargo lumber, when the 
lumberman had to go to Chicago and select 
his lumber from the dock, Mr. Sipher once re- 
marked to Mr. Hines: “Edward, I don’t seem 
to recall the faces of any of these working 
men I saw here three or four weeks ago,” 
and Mr. Hines replied in that aggressive way 
of his: “No, Mr. Sipher, I never keep any 
man on these jobs over two weeks, because 
after two weeks’ work they lie down on the 
job.” 

Mr. Sipher was a Beau Brummel in the 
days of ’69 and onward. He came to Mon- 
mouth from a job in a dry goods store into 
the lumber yard trade. In those days the 
yard was likely to be muddy or dusty, but 
notwithstanding that, he always dusted his 
clothes carefully and shined his shoes before 
starting for his place of business. 

Sitting back and holding the lines of a team 
or his famous horse Ensign, he always wore 
a “plug” hat and these pilgrimages of riding 
with his wife by his side and his daughter in 
the rear seat nearly every night caused many 
people to remark concerning the great devo- 
tion and love he bore to his family. 

Mrs. Sipher passed away in 1916, but her 
memory lives in the hearts of the rich and 
poor, the lowly and the lofty, and would also 
be in the hearts of many a dumb beast if 
living and able to testify. 


Opens Home Modernizing Office Downtown 


SoutTH Beno, Inp., July 1.—The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN recently carried a story telling 
briefly of the opening of the downtown store 
and display room of the Home Modernizing 
Co., which is a new institution, recently organ- 
ized under the joint auspices of the National 
Lumber Co., River Park Lumber Co., and 
South Bend Lumber Co., which three firms 
were recently consolidated as to ownership, al- 
though continuing to be operated individually, 
as was also announced in a previous issue of 
this paper. 

J. F. Donahue is president of all three of 
the lumber companies named, and also of the 
Home Modernizing Co., which is a separate 
corporation. The Home Modernizing Co. has 
fitted up a very complete and attractive store 
and display room at the corner of Main street 
and Colfax avenue, this being one of the main 
corners of the city. The Home Modernizing 
Co. of South Bend is managed by John Mc- 
Clamroch, who was formerly connected with 
the Home Modernizing Co. of Indianapolis. 
The location for the store was selected for sev- 
eral reasons, one of the principal ones being 
that it is near the theater district, and as it has 
87 feet of windows which are lighted at night 
the opportunity for effective display is rather 
exceptional. 

The Home Modernizing Co. employs five 
people, four of whom are salesmen whose work 
is mostly from door to door, developing re- 
modeling jobs. The contracts for the work are 
made under the name of the Home Moderniz- 
ing Co., but the jobs are distributed among the 
contractors doing business with the three yards. 

On account of the favorable downtown loca- 


tion, the paint department for the three yards 
is located at the downtown store, this estab- 
lishment being the distributor in this territory 
for one of the nationally known lines of paint. 

Although the Home Modernizing Co. and the 
downtown store have been functioning only 
about six weeks, the results so far have been 


very gratifying, according to Mr. Donahue. 

The complete plan for advertising and sales 
promotion has not been worked out yet, but at 
present the company is advertising on the build- 
ers’ pages of the Sunday issues of the two lo- 
cal newspapers, with some display advertising 
in the same papers during the week. 
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View of new downtown store of the Home Modernizing Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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Charges That Shingle Roofs Spread Fire Untrue 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 25.—Charges that the 
$3,000,000 fire at Nashua, N. H., on May 4 
last, spread because most of the buildings de- 
stroyed had wood shingle roofs are declared 
prejudiced and not true by the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, as a result of an investigation 
of its own. Newspaper items, townsmen of 
Nashua, and a long and detailed illustrated 
report put out by the National Fire Protection 
Association put the blame for the spread of 
the fire on wood shingles and so strong was 
this sentiment following the fire that the city 
council met behind closed doors and passed an 
anti-shingle city ordinance. A Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau representative who checked up 
on the fire reported as follows to Arthur Bevan, 
secretary-manager : 

As already indicated by confidential advices 
given us, and which are confirmed by a news- 
paper item which is made a part of this re- 
port, wood shingles are being charged with 
being among the major contributors to the 
spread of this fire. 

However, all the facts and circumstances 
surrounding this fire do not furnish any foun- 
dation for this charge. Wood shingles did 
not contribute any more to the spread of the 
fire than did other materials involved. 

A conservative estimate of roof coverings 
in the residence part of the fire zone is that 
at least 60 percent of the roofs were covered 
with so-called fire resistive roof coverings. 
A check-up by actual count, on residences on 
the streets immediately bordering the fire 
zone show the ratio to be about 70 percent 


composition roofs and 30 percent wood shingle 
roofs. 

With 150 feet of the totally destroyed plant 
of the White Mountain Freezer Co. stands a 
group of two-story wood shingle roof houses 
which are not even scorched. At the corner 
of King and Newbury streets, and about one 
mile down the fire zone and directly in the 
path of the fire stands a group of residences, 
some with wood shingled roofs, some with 
composition roofs, but having wood shingle 
side walls, which are not even scorched. On 
South and Newbury streets, the two streets 
nearest the fire zone, and on which the flames 
were less than 100 feet away, are wood shin- 
gle roofed houses which show no evidence of 
fire. 

One fire victim interviewed told the writer 
he had recently spent $1,000 for repairs which 
included a composition roof on a building he 
rents, and that it was a complete loss. 

The Infant Jesus church and school (brick) 
was covered with slate and it is as much a 
total loss as is the poorest constructed frame 
building within the fire zone. 

It is the same old story about conflagra- 
tions, a story we know by heart, that when a 
fire reaches conflagration proportions, it does 
not matter what kind of building material 
stands in the path of the fire—it all goes. 

Beyond a doubt bad general structural con- 
ditions obtained in Nashua. It is an old city 
and never in its history has it had a buliding 
code. 

However, the public mind is now inflamed 
because of this fire. It has provided a splen- 
did opportunity for the opponents of lumber 
and shingles to renew their fight on them. 


The fire preventionists, practical and other- 
wise, are on the job. The local lumber deal- 
ers are being stormed by the representatives 
off composition roofing manufacturers—one 
firm had six salesmen in town the day fol- 
lowing the fire. 

I interviewed a dozen people in the fire 
zone and they were all convinced that wood 
shingles were large contributors to the spread 
of the fire, this despite the fact that all kinds 
of roofs, sidewalls ete., were destroyed, one 
kind as easily as another. 





New President St. Louis Concern 


St. Louts, Mo., June 30.—At a meeting of 
the directors of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., 
held at that concern’s headquarters in St. Louis 
last week, Roy R. Siegel was elected president 
to succeed the late George W. Simmons. Mr. 
Siegel, who has been vice president for the last 
four years, is 34 years old and a son of the 
late A. J. Siegel, who was; president of the 
company at the time of his death in 1926. 

The new president has been with the com- 
pany for 16 years and has never been employed 
anywhere else. He learned the business from 
the bottom up, under the direction of his father 
who, at the time of his death, had been con- 
nected with the company for more than 40 
years. 

Mr. Siegel is a director of the Manchester 
3ank, Mound City Box Co.,-and is a member 
of the Racquet Club, the Bridle-Spur Hunt Club 
and the Sunset Hill Country Club. 


Pays a Fine Tribute to Lumber Retailer 


“Honor to whom honor is due,” 


volume of around $400,000 worth 


Edgerton — business. 


During the all 


carried under cover. The 


apparently is the idea back of a 
department headed “Madison's 
Hall of Fame” in the Capital 
Times, of Madison, Wis. Under 
that heading the newspaper from 
time to time pays its 


of business, about equally divided 
between the two establishments. 

A force of seven men is em- 
ployed at Madison, while eight 
men are required to handle the 


summer months the company will 
make out pay checks for twenty 
men. At both yards the stocks of 
lumber, millwork and _ building 
materials total some sixty cars, 





Madison yard has three switch- 
tracks into the yard, and the Edg- 
erton yard also has trackage. 
Under the reorganization of the 
two yards into one corporation, 
the position of general manager 


tribute to 
outstanding citizens of the city, 
whose accomplishments merit spe- 
cial recognition. 

In the Sunday issue, June 2 
the citizen singled out for this dis 
tinction was B. H. Doyon, presi 
dent of the Doyon Lumber Co., 
which until a recent reorganiza 
tion operated as the Doyon & 
Rayne Co. Mr. Doyon is made 
the subject of an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch by Bruce ELE. 
Griggs, and also of a cartoon 
sketch, which is reproduced here- 
with somewhat reduced. 


» 


ciated with the history of Madison 
since 1850, in which year M. R 
Doyon, grandfather of the present 
incumbent, trekked from Vermont 
westward to carve a new home out 
of the fertile Wisconsin country. 
The old homestead still stands at 
the corner of Livingstcn and Gor- 
ham streets, Madison. He played 
a prominent part in the early his- 
tory of the city, becoming one of 
the organizers of the Capital City 
Bank. As time went on his work 
was taken up by his son, the late 
B. H. Doyon, senior, who in 1899 
acquired Madison’s oldest lumber 
yard, and also was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Madison and the 
Maple Bluff Golf clubs. 

Today the family traditions are 
ably carried on by his son, B. H. 
Doyon. The Doyon company now 
operates yards at both Madison 
and Edgerton, handling an annual 





The name Doyon has been asso- " DIRECTOR of fhe INDIANA LUMBER CO. 


B. H. Deoyon 











‘ ee THE RECENT 
~“REORGANIZATION MrDoron 
BECOMES HEAD of te Doors Lumoer (0,— WITH TWO 
YARDS, ONE AT MADISON ond ONE AT EDGERTON, THe 
CO. HANDLES ABOUT *400,000 WORTH of BUSINESS 
ANNUALLY WHICH JS ABOUT EQUALLY DIVIDED BETWEEN THE 
RESERVE SUPPLY CO. AMD VICE PRESIDENT TWO YARDS.-ASSOCIATED WITH WIM ARE STARK LESTER 


RS =] MADISON 6 CARL M. 
NELSON, EDGERTON 


12) AND DIRECTOR OF THE 











WIS PEOPLE HAVE FOLLOWED THE 
STARS and STRIPES IN EVERY MAJCR 
AMERICAN WAR 





THE DOYONS HAVE 
PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART In 


and treasurer is held by Stark 
Lester, who has been with the 
company for the last fifteen years. 
Carl M. Nelson, who began in the 
Madison yard in 1920, is now 
manager of the Edgerton yard. 

In addition to operating his own 
company Mr. Doyon is secretary, 
treasurer and a director of the Re- 
serve Supply Lumber Co., a deal- 
ers’ co-operative wholesaling or- 
ganization, and also vice president 
and a director of the Indiana Lum- 
ber Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

Mr. Doyon was born at Madi- 
son, and received part of his high 
school education there, later at- 
tending Culver Military Academy, 
at Culver, Ind. Following that he 
took university work at Madison. 

His first direct connection with 
the lumber business was in 1922, 
when he went to work as a truck 
driver. In 1924 he came into the 
business from the office end. In 
1926 he purchased the Edgerton 
property and placed Mr. Nelson in 
charge. 





MADISON'S DEVELOPMENT 
SINCE WIS GRANDFATHER 
SETTLED WERE FROM 
VERMONT BACK IN THE | 
FTIES, CRANDFATRER 
DOYON Was AN 


ORGANIZER OF THE CAPrTAL 


OF TH MAGION AO MAPLE 


Mr. Doyon is a member of the 
Elks and Gyro clubs. He is an 
enthusiastic sportsman, being par- 
tial to hunting and fishing. His 
favorite haunts for these sports 
are in northern Wisconsin, al- 
though a few months ago, with a 
party of friends, he went to cen- 





BLUFF GOLF CLOS 


—Sketched from Photo by DeLonge Studio. 


tral Idaho for hunting in the 
mountains, and the party camped 
out in the open for twenty-two 
nights in succession. 
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Business Better in Georgia 


ATLANTA, GA., June 30.—Wholesale lumber 
dealers here are more optimistic than they have 
been for months, and, while not looking for any 
immediate revival of small home building, they 
expect that the rural business will show an im- 
provement this fall. The peach crop although 
small, was of better quality than that produced 
last year, and peach growers have, in general, 
made money on their crop. The melon crop from 
south Georgia has been practically harvested 
at good prices, while the warm weather of the 
last ten days has greatly improved the cotton 
crop which is the mainstay of the Georgia 
farmer. Thus, on the whole, farmers will have 
money to spend in building this fall, and this 
will serve to help keep the mills in operation 
and the lumber yards open. 

Again, during the last few months more than 
$9,000,000 worth of road contracts have been let 
in Georgia. This work utilizes a certain amount 
of lumber and will help to compensate for the 
loss of the usual urban business. Government, 
State and municipal building, following the plans 
outlined by President Hoover, will serve still 
further to create a market for lumber. 

So lumbermen are beginning to climb out of 
their slough of despond and to seek and find new 
outlets for lumber to take the place of the small 
home building that has been going on so merrily 
in the past. Business will not be what it once 
was. But at least, wholesale lumber dealers 
will be able to find a market for a certain 
amount of their stock and may confidently look 
for improved conditions this fall. 





Appalachian Wood in Skyscraper 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 1—The Carew 


Tower, Cincinnati skyscraper, to be forty-eight 
stories high, is to consume an order of 350,000 
lineal feet of yellow poplar interior trim, the 
order including side boards, sills, and other fin- 
ish. High grade poplar finish is to be used, 
and it is reported that in the hotel department 
of the building there is to be finish in fancy 
oak and walnut. The specifying of wood as 
interior trim in Carew Tower is considered 
quite an achievement for the Appalachian 
Hardwood Club, whose trade exterision man- 
ager, David G. White, had to overcome keen 
competition from sellers of wood substitutes, 
who were eager to get their product in the 
building. 

In the new Telephone Building, the finish is 
to be walnut, with oak flooring in many de- 
partments. A good sized hardwood order is 
expected from the new First Presbyterian 
Church, plans for which are being prepared. 





All’s Well in atenten Section 


Kansas City, Mo., June 30.—Reading the 
current bulletin sent out to members of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association by E. 
E. Woods, secretary, one feels that so far as 
this particular territory is concerned “God's in 
His heaven, all’s right with the world.” This 
bulletin says that the sales manager of one of 
the large southern pine producers recently re- 
marked that his concern is selling almost a 
normal volume of lumber to the retail lumber 
dealers in this section. Commenting on this, 
Mr. Woods said: “Out in this great middle 
West agricultural country we can almost main- 
tain-a prosperity of our own. Let's repulse the 
pessimism that keeps floating in from the East. 
It doesn’t belong out here where the crops are 
good, the sun still shines and the soil continues 
to make its annual yield. We hzve reports 
from a number of yards that are ahead of last 
year in their volume of sales.” 

Another interesting item contained in the 
bulletin is that four lawns and attractive prem- 
ises prizes in the Kansas City Country Club 
district were won this year by lumbermen. 
These owners of beautiful homes and yards 
who won these prizes were J. E. Johnston, 
traffic manager of the Southwestern associa- 





tion; L. L. Seibel, president, Badger Lumber & 
Coal Co.; F. N. Daniels, general manager Das- 
comb-Daniels Lumber Co., and T. H. Good- 
due, district sales manager, Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. 





Situation at Los Angeles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN IuUMBERMAN ] 

Los ANGELES, Ca.ir., July 1.—June ended 
with building permits totaling $5,485,138 as 
compared with slightly more than $8,000,000 for 
the same month last year. Unsold stock at Los 
Angeles harbor was slightly higher, totaling 8,- 
743,000 board feet. There was slight change in 
the total of arriving cargoes, the amount being 
21,379,000 board feet. Eighteen cargoes con- 
sisted of 19,290,000 feet, board measure, of fir 
and five were of redwood with 2,089,000 feet. 
Thirty-nine vessels are reported laid up and 
none operating off shore. 


To Leave Off “Veneer” Label 


CINCINNATI, Onto, June 30.—Overruling a 
recent “cease and desist” order of the Federal 
Trade Commission issued against the Berkey & 
Gay Furniture Co. and twenty-three other fur- 
niture manufacturing companies of Grand Rap- 
ids, the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit in decrees entered June 28 held 
that the furniture factories of the United States 
and its possessions do not have to include the 
word “veneer” in all advertising of furniture 
not made from solid woods. The court sus- 
tained the position of the furniture manufactur- 
ers that virtually no fine furniture is made from 
solid woods. The court further held, sustaining 
the furniture men, that in calling their product 
walnut or mahogany, or by the name of any 
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To have everything tied up in 
the plant is taking an unnecessarily 
large risk. 


There should be an investment 
in advertising as well as in the 
plant to insure the plant’s opera- 


tion. 
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other wood, the manufacturers are not making 
a misrepresentation to the trade nor misbrand- 
ing furniture, as was contended by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The Federal Trade Commission held that the 
furniture factories had, in their catalogs and 
invoices, referred to furniture being made of 
“mahogany” or “walnut” when large plain sur- 
faces like table tops.or panels are built up of 
cross laminations of other woods and faced 
with a thin layer or veneer of walnut or ma- 
hogany. The commission held that this trade 
practice involved unfair misrepresentation to 
the public, and that in such catalogs or invoices 
the factories must specify that the article is 
“veneered.” 

In making its decision the U. S. 
judges held as follows: 

By the proofs it appeared that the best and 
highest priced furniture of these woods was 
built up in the laminated way; that, in fact, 
solid mahogany or solid walnut could not be 
used in such places, for it would warp and 
crack and the dealers of furniture all under- 
stood these facts and were in no way misled. 
It was also found by the court that the prac- 
tice did not constitute unfair competition with 
the manufacturers using solid wood, both be- 
cause very little such solid furniture was 
made, and because it was not all as high 
grade or high priced as the veneered, so that 
if anyone was led to think that the defend- 
ants’ furniture was solid this was an injury 
and not a benefit to the defendants, and would 
help and not injure their solid-wood com- 
petitors. 


Circuit 


New York Transport Matters 


New York, July 1—New York lumbermen 
are interested in the lighterage situation in the 
harbor here, and a number of them attended a 
hearing held on the subject last Thursday in 
Newark, N. J., by Earl M. Steer, examiner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. A mo- 
tion to dismiss New Jersey’s suit for the aboli- 
tion of free lighterage in the Port of New York 
was denied by Mr. Steer, who expects to hear 
about one hundred and twenty witnesses dur- 
ing a series of sessions. Three hundred spec- 
tators and fifty lawyers attended the hearing 
on Thursday. The motion to dismiss was 
made by Parker McCollester, representing the 
Brooklyn and Manhattan chambers of com- 
merce and other interested organizations. Frank 
McManamy, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is expected to attend the 
hearings later on. 

The Rivers and Harbors act, recently signed 
by President Hoover, contains a clause that 
provides for the widening of the mouth of 
Newton Creek, Brooklyn, along the shores of 
which some of the largest wholesale lumber 
establishments in the country are located. The 
advantage of widening to the lumber indus- 
try is that it will permit freighters of the larg- 
est draft to take their enormous cargoes direct 
to the docks at the wholesale yards for un- 
loading. It will mean the saving of great 
time and expense in handling lumber arriving 
from the Pacific coast. 





Conditions Improve in Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 30.—June ends with 
the best feeling among retailers since Novem- 
ber of 1928. Prices have held steady during the 
last month, and demand, while of a far from 
satisfactory volume for the number of yards op- 
erating in the district, has been such that a fair 
amount of business has come to eath one. By 
paring operating expense and buying stock from 
mills naming the best prices, few yards suffered 
losses and most of them gained a profit during 
the month. Volume did not increase much over 
May, but May is usually the best month of the 
year in this section. Hardware and builders’ 
supply firms reported the last seven days the 
best in their line in twenty months. Sash and 
door firms have been busy with their lessened 
forces, while architects report more planning 
than in any month for the last eighteen. Con- 
tractors report a continued increase in estimat- 
ing, and that some contracts of considerable size 
are being figured and will develop business dur- 
ing July. Out-of-town yards have had much 
better business in June than even in May. Small 
towns, especially in the rural districts, are get- 
ting ready for the expected summer and fall 
business, after crops are harvested and the farm- 
ers are able to devote time to further building. 
Northern and western Alabama are doing more 
building than the southern part of the State. Re- 
tail prices are not as stiff in the rural districts 
as in the larger centers, as small yards have 
smaller expenses. They secure direct delivery 
of rough dimensions from small mills at low 
prices, and pick up shed items from larger mills 
as needed, so have a quicker turnover. 


PRA ABEHRELAAAAA® 


Installing New Kiln 


Provipence, R. I., June 30.—For drying 
various domestic and imported hardwoods, the 
principal item of which will be imported ma- 
hogany, the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corpora- 
tion is installing at its plant here one of the 
high powered Moore cross circulation kilns. 
This installation is of a type developed by 
Moore engineers over four years ago, of which 
approximately 250 kilns now are in successful 
operation. Hardwood producers, particularly 
furniture and dimension manufacturers, are 
showing a decided preference for this type of 
kiln because the low temperature schedules and 
uniform circulation produce stock of the high- 
est quality and practically eliminate kiln de- 
grade. 
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NationalProduction, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincrton, D. C., June 30.—Following is thé National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


for twenty-five weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with 
statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 




















Association report for the week ended June 21, 


1930, and 


ONE WEEK No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association...............-e8:% 124 44,018,000 82 39,648,000 74 37,905,000 71 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 182 134,713,000 72 130,595,000 76 120,158,000 68 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 66 47,597,000 87 33,956,000 70 33,176,000 77 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 19 21,719,000 96 14,467,000 77 12,200,000 53 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 8,201,000 92 3. 946, 000 71 3,969,000 107 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 22 2°125 5,000 65 2,153,000 64 1,502,000 58 
North Carolina. Pine Association............. 49 4,864,000 74 3,990,000 69 3,622,000 82 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 6,272,000 87 6,382,000 75 4,744,000 68 
221 sks eee KhesneeeeeeEes 482 "269, 509,000 78 235,137,000 74 7,276,000 69 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 190 27,810, 000 83 22,215,000 68 18,483,000 52 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 22 ,721,000 76 2,289,000 46 1,939,000 51 
Total hardwoods .........ceseseeeeeeseeees 212 32,531,000 82 24,504,000 65 20,422,000 52 
ete eta ebanecwcbkd hekesPeeweas 672 302,040,000 79 259,641,000 73 237,698,000 67 
TWENTY-FIVE WEEES No. of 
Softwoods: : : Reports 
Southern Pine Association...............ee.- 3,143 1,346,939,000 90 1,256,262,000 85 1,244,544,000 84 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 4,550 3,727,610,000 89 3,564,516,000 83 3,442,791,000 79 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 1,545 947,375,000 93 810,159,000 77 812,005,000 80 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 633 400,242,000 70 516,839,000 79 525,600,000 79 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 200 97,528,000 76 106,398,000 78 98,911,000 69 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 657 75,971,000 83 54,150,000 70 52,599,000 69 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 1,107 134,470,000 85 113,910,000 82 104,280,000 81 
California Redwood Association.............. 340 176,664,000 100 158,753,000 89 161,010,000 83 
IONS ncn dnbdncvccsansaneeesns 12,175 6,906,799,000 88 6,580,987,000 82 6,441,748,000 80 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 4,775 738,168,000 88 667,339,000 74 640,516,000 70 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 657 180,174,000 383 104,733,000 67 90,854,000 63 
Total hardwoods .........cecescececccscees 5432 918, 342,000 87 772,072,000 73 731,370,000 69 
OES EO EE eae ee 16,950 7,825,141,000 88 7,353,059,000 81 7,173,118,000 79 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 30.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 


footage 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association........ ° 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. P 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 7 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.. 


eee eee eeee 


June 21, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
° 120 911,226,000 139,944,000 15 
e 140 1,460,504,000 375, 908. 000 26 
covecce 79 1,273,991,000 1 7,816, 000 10 


9 
247,424,000 16,310,000 7 
190 1,077,498,000 209,879,000 19 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., June 30.—For the week 
ending June 21, Saturday, 139 mills of total 
capacity of 162'4 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 
1929), report as follows to the Southern Pine 
Association : 

Percent Percent 


3-year Actual 


Production— Cam Feet Ave. Prod. Campee 


Aver. 3 yrs... 68,274,67 
OO ene : 48,936, O63 71 68 
Shipments* 2,157 45,297,000 66.35 92. 56 
Orders 
teceived*® ....2,058 43,218,000 63.30 88.32 


On hand end 
eee 7,379 154,959,000 ia 
*Orders were 95.41 percent of shipments. 
tCarload basis is 21,000 feet. 
tOrders on hand at above 139 mills showed 
a decrease of 1.32 percent, or 2,079,000 feet, 
during the week. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., June 30.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended June 21: Percent 

of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 61 units.. 210,000 100 
Actual production. 106,000 50 
Shipmentst . is 59,000 28 
Orders receiveds. 51,000 24 
Orders on hand.....29,038,000 ...... 
Hemlock— 


Total 
. 12,920,000 
6,469,000 
3,607,000 
3,096,000 
; 29,038,000 


Capacity, 83 units*..17,581,000 210,000 100 
Actual production. 2,877,000 35,000 15 
NS nn 0.0 ome io “Oe 502, 000 30,000 14 
Orders receive dt. 1,902,000 23,000 11 


Orders on hand.... ae eo ae 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35, 000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 


struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFoLtk, VA., June 30.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and ten 
mills for the week ended June 21: 

Percent Percent aes 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 


Average* .16,650,000 jet 

Actual 7,868,000 47 ne 
Shipments .. 9,086,000 55 115 ‘ala 
Orders7 6,962,000 42 89 77 
Unfilled 

orders . 65,528,000 


*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 


tAverage of orders per mill 
amounted to 63.291 feet; 
average was 50,037 feet. 


this week 
preceding week's 





Southern Pine Costs 


New Orveans, La., June 30.—The Southern 
Pine Association’s cost statement for April 
gives average cost per thousand feet, board 
measure, of producing and shipping southern 
pine lumber, not including interest on loans or 
invested capital. This report—covering 8] 
mills operating 113% units that produced 205,- 
207,413 feet—shows that the average total cost 
per thousand feet for that month was $24.74. 
This is a decrease of 27 cents from the average 
cost for March, which on a production of 202,- 
033,186 feet was $25.01, and a decrease of § 
cents from April last year. The average cost 
for the first four months of 1930 was $25.42 on 
a total production of 786,754,557 feet, compared 
with $25.11 on a production of 924,969,333 feet 
for 1929. Of the 66 concerns whose mills are 
included in this report, 31 showed costs less 
than the average. The figures for the entire 
number show a spread from a low of $18.18 to 





a high of $31.78. 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 28.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic. cargo 
business for the week ended June 14: 




















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
Orders on hand first of 94mills 17 mills 
week— 
COPMOCMER. ce cece 89,033,776 1,769,101 
Atlantic Coast 82,897,607 11,152,514 
Miscellaneous 5,103,290 2,004,995 
ON. eke ode@.0 0 177,034,673 14,926,610 
Orders received 
oe 16,441,823 810,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 25,645,886 3,719,667 
Miscellaneous 291,000 427,800 
NE 4 inten aie araaerees 42,378,709 4,957,467 
Cancellations— 
eee 519,892 ia ae ale-a 
Atlantic Coast .... at = souk eee ROS 
Miscellaneous ..... ee err 
BE eakveneswe we eee: | wakwewes 
Shipments— 
i eer rere 22,496,195 721,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 25,908,650 1,511,000 
Miscellaneous 1,022,196 1,009,000 
ee ee 49,427,041 3,241,000 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
eer 82,459,512 1,858,101 
Atlantic Coast..... 82,542,179 13,361,181 
Miscellaneous ..... 4,302,094 1,423,795 
TE, i tebe aw ones 169,303,785 16,643,077 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
NE es ie cbew mn bees 191,961,283 ~ 
Orders received.......... 47,336,176 
Cancellations ......cceee.- 682,556 
FT tte 52,668,041 
Unfilled end of week... ..185,946,862 





California Pines 


San Francisco, Cair., June 28.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 
on statistics for twenty-six mills: Percent 

Percent of same 
of pro- period 
Feet duction of 1929 
Por Week ended June 21: 


i. 32,843,000 a 
ree 21,308,000 65 
0 or re 18,712,000 57 — 
Stocks end week..... 659,611,000 + 111 
Por Jan. 1 to June 21: 

PYOGMOCCION ..ccccccce 421,149,000 hse a 70 
Shipments ..........533,220,000 125 7 


SD ote 6 as ceu'eenis 545,449,000 126 80 
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Aviation Lumber Requirements 


Boston, Mass., June 30.—Interesting possi- 
bilities of the aviation industry as a consumer 
of numerous lumber items, and particularly of 
the finest grades, are, of course, well known to 
most lumbermen as a more or less abstract 
proposition. It is doubtful, however, if, more 
than a select few fully realize the possibilities 
suggested by the latest developments in the 
new industry of the air. 

Aviation authorities at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and experts allied with 
private airplane, enterprises stated to a news 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that the airplane industry is now at the thres- 
hold of a great expansion which in the near 
future will mean a big increase in its lumber 
requirements. 

These predictions are based on recent dis- 
coveries and inventions which it is asserted will 
make it practicable to turn out “air flivvers” on 
a mass production basis, and furnish the gen- 
eral public with a means of rapid transporta- 
tion that is both reasonably safe and fool-proof, 
and also surprisingly cheap. 

Albert J. Downs, the youthful inventor of 
Wenhem, Mass., and organizer of Stabilaire, 
Incorporated, stated his considered opinion that 
the next few years will witness the construction 
of more airplanes than have been built hitherto 
since the Wright brothers made their first 
epochal hop into the air. Mr. Downs, who en- 





Statistical Telegrams 
Omitted 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes 
to press a day earlier this week, on 
Wednesday, as it has been necessary 
to get this issue into the mails on 
Thursday, because of the occur- 
rence of the Fourth of July holi- 
day on Friday. The statistical 
telegrams usually received by wire 
on Thursday have therefore had 
to be omitted—those of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
on production, shipments and or- 
ders, and that of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
on sales prices. 





tered the naval air service during the World 
War when he was only 17, and is now but 30, 
strongly favors the use of wood in airplanes 
and particularly in the smaller, lighter craft. 
The Stabilaire plane which he has invented 
and recently flew successfully at Old Orchard 
Beach, Me., is an illustration of his belief in the 
many advantages of wood. This “air flivver” 
weighs only 345 pounds, including the motor. It 
is 13% feet long and the full spread of the 
wings is only 26 feet. The width of the wings 
ranges from 3% feet to 5% feet. Powered with 
a 23 horsepower motor weighing 127 pounds, 
ovie of these planes was flown by Mr. Downs 
on its first test at Old Orchard 65 miles an 
hour. The fuel consumption was 33 miles to 
the gallon. A 40 horsepower motor is expected 
to speed this little “air flivver” up to 115 miles 
an hour with no greater fuel consumption, and 
with an increase of only three pounds in weight. 
Harry Palmer, of Boston, recent inventor of 
an amazing internal combustion engine that has 
upset many accepted scientific theories, told the 
news representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that the lumber requirements of the avia- 
tion industry will undoubtedly double during 


the next five years. He makes the interesting 
suggestion that the development of the industry 
of the air is retarded seriously by the failure of 
other. and older American industries —for ex- 
ample, the lumber industry—to furnish 100 per- 
cent co-operation. The tendency is to stay in 
the old grooves hollowed out by the experience 
of the past instead of being alert to meet the 
requirements of prospective buyers and give 
them what they want and are quite willing to 
pay for. 

“Wood,” stated Mr. Palmer, “is beyond ques- 
tion the best material yet known to aviation 
science for the construction of propellors, and 
for building the light, small, inherently stable 
airplanes which I am confident will soon be 
produced in large quantities. The development 


of this fast growing industry might be facili- 
tated materially if those supplying our raw ma- 
terials would wake up and give us what we 
want. I suggest that lumbermen look into this, 
study our requirements and try to give us what 
we ought to have instead of fighting to dispose 
of what they have been producing for purposes 
that are now obsolete.” 


Capital Stock Increased 


FRANKLIN, VA., June 30.—The Camp Manu- 
facturing Co., one of the largest lumber man- 
ufacturing companies in eastern Virginia and 
the two Carolinas, with plant here, and 
branches at Wallace, N. C., Marion and St. 
Stephens, S. C., has applied to the State cor- 
poration commission. for permission to increase 
its authorized capital stock from $500,000 to 
$3,100,000, and to own land, not in excess of 
10,000,000 acres. 





Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


OsHKOsH, Wis., June 30.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
reports as follows May production and shipments, and stocks of June 1: 


Statistics for May, 1930 


Unsold 

Production Shipments June 1. 

SN ee win ioe 99,000 174,000 6,448,000 
Basswood ..... 1,855,000 1,483,000 31,057,000 
OO >a 33,000 i here ree 
ME, nie cawcas 9,334,000 6,791,000 85,332,000 
mei aac aed 1,687,000 77,000 17,378,000 
ae ina 9,590,000 8,866,000 65,168,000 
Ge <a oo wien 143,000 113,000 1,241,000 
Mixed hrdwd . 331,000 Se... anssacee 





Total hrdwd. 23,472,000 18,479,000 206,624,000 
Hemlock, 1&2”.12,714,000 9,539,000 125,766,000 


Grand totals.36,186,000 28,018,000 332,390,000 





Unsold Stock June 1, 1930 
Hardwood (25 Firms)— 


ME Saves aie an ee ee ob oa 102,533,000 

SP. aes Sere ke cs xcles 104,091,000 

eee: MPO, 6 osc cccaveaventes 206,624,000 
Hemlock 1&2-inch (26 Firms)— 

ME rd athe sik aaa oa bse 74,292,000 

SN Sr as beam koe ee 51,474,000 


EE NES Se. aise cainanee we 125,766,000 


NE. SUN 6 bs Hk oe swncsescnns sae 332,390,000 


The figures for twelve months, June 1, 1929, to May 31, 1930, make the following percent- 


ages of those for the corresponding period of 1928-29: 


lock, 75; all woods, 77. 


Unsold Hardwood Stocks on Hand June 1, as Reported by 25 Firms 





Dry Green 

AsH— 
i _ SO ee eae. See 507,000 
RE ae ee 541,000 204,000 
i ee eee 999,000 584,000 
ee 2 eee 590,000 615,000 
Be, ee MR cecasaewe ween 569,000 1,091,000 
ee eee 18,000 16,000 

3,431,000 3,017,000 
Basswoop— 
I ins ae tie erie, on wee 292,000 571,000 
Bere 1,202,000 
I sea, boca Ge alas cot eirinee 1,754,000 980,000 
ee Ue ee 4,240,000 2,498,000 
ie SS meee ne 5,099,000 4,411,000 
Se gee 4,511,000 2,714,000 
a Fe. Ue ee 123,000 274,000 





18,407,000 12,650,000 


HARD MAPLE— 








a eal kas a ie la oe eat 2,252,000 3,253,000 
SNS Bi eit are cco wah dk eda 1,545,000 1,989,000 
eee ee 3,835,000 5,611,000 
OE eee 2,569,000 3,154,000 
1 Sp Ge gS eae 9,650,000 11,956,000 
Piocoring stock. .......e- 5,842,000 9,066,000 
Sorr MAPLE— 25,693,000 35,029,000 
I era he tata care: ign unes tosnecain 233,000 287,000 
ee 182,000 198,000 
Se a a ee 467,000 674,000 
a ali wie oueaick we 1,074,000 688,000 
RS Eee 379,000 219,000 
Me. DS & BOtte... .ckvees 23,000 22,000 

2,358,000 2,088,000 














Production—All hardwoods, 78; hem- 
Shipments—All hardwoods, 73; hemlock, 68; all woods, 71. 

Dry Green 

Rock ELM— 
EP re ere 63,000 168,000 
ee SA 94,000 256,000 
oe OO See ee 286,000 328,000 
eee ere 184,000 175,000 
627,000 927,000 

Sort ELmM— 
lS eer ee 2,083,000 1,052,000 
I S55 ar 3) Supra aca 6 1,084,000 647,000 
Ng Se ere 2,729,000 1,829,000 
ie 2 eee eee 1,760,000 1,699,000 
oe | eee 1,148,000 1,793,000 
8,804,000 7,020,000 

BircH— 

lai ire Sih Sa Donte aude 6,264,000 5,490,000 
Eee are 4,627,000 3,167,000 
eS SS ee 11,462,000 8,958,000 
ae eee 7,654,000 8,049,000 
De Oe a casctenccewss o 10,108,000 14,977,000 
Nos. 1&2 fact. strips.... 412,000 166,000 
No. 2 & better 4&6’...... 856,000 1,298,000 
ES aa adie biota 0b i 713,000 623,000 
We Be Be” BR ov borer ens 261,000 247,000 
Chaens 42,357,000 42,975,000 
Rik kak mite + aera b we 137,000 55,000 
aoa clit esl ablabsigie 114,000 36,000 
OS eer 166,000 112,000 
TE MR eather eshte we 227,000 70,000 
hs ae Ms cb laW has. oie bee's 196,000 75,000 
ee ee ee 16,000 37,000 
856,000 ~ 385,000 


Unsold 1- and 2-inch Hemlock Stocks on dand June 1, 1930, by Grades (26 Firms) 


No. 1 
Merchantable 
No, 2 


June 1—Unsold Hardwoods—25 Same Firms 








oo 1930 a 1929—__, 
Dry Green Dry Green 
Ash . 3,431,000 3,017,000 1,967,000 2,411,000 


Bass .18,407,000 12,650,000 10,395,000 14,566,000 
Birch.42,357,000 42,975,000 18,899,000 38,762,000 


Elm— 
Rock 627,000 927,000 1,013,000 1,286,000 
Soft 8,804,000 7,020,000 2,568,000 6,734,000 


Maple— 

Hard25,693,000 35,029,000 15,118,000 32,554,000 
Soft 2,358,000 2,088,000 981,000 2,184,000 
Oak . 856,000 385,000 400,000 486,000 


102,533,000 104,091,000 51,341,000 98,983,000 





1x4-inch and wider 2x4-inch and wider 











Dr Green Dry Green 
1,326,000 1,416,000 13,012,000 6,888,000 
1,576,000 1,666,000 10,103,000 14,707,000 
2,434,000 2,504,000 16,629,000 6,004,000 
3,725,000 2,846,000 17,047,000 12,736,000 
2,374,000 354,000 5,814,000 2,225,000 

83,000 95,000 169,000 33,000 
11,518,000 8,881,000 62,774,000 42,593,000 

June 1—Unsold Hemlock—26 Identical Firms 
rc 1930 ie 1929 " 

1x4” 2x4” 1x4” 2x4” 

No. 1.. 2,742,000 19,900,000 2,067,000 14,747,000 


Merch.. 3,242,000 24,810,000 
No. 2.. 4,938,000 22,633,000 
No. 3.. 6,571,000 29,783,000 
No. 4.. 2,728,000 8,039,000 
Millrun 178,000 202,000 


3,007,000 19,442,000 
3,065,000 13,191,000 
3,335,000 13,649,000 
745,000 6,996,000 
124,000 102,000 


20,399,000 105,367,000 12,343,000 68,127,000 
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e “BRLINKER.” 


By C. G. Suits, Formerly Assistant 
Engineer (Radio), and M. E. Dunlap, 
Senior Engineer, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


For several years the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory has been working toward the develop- 
ment of rapid moisture indicators for wood, in 
the hope of devising a method that would meet 
the general needs of the woodworking industry 
more satisfactorily than the present oven-drying 
process. When it is carried out properly, the 
oven-drying process is time-consuming and 
wasteful. This phase of the situation alone led 
several other investigators to work on the 
problem, with a resulting contribution of prac- 
tical apparatus from some of them. 

Specific considerations have recently made 
the general situation more acute. One lumber 
manufacturers’ association, for example, has 
lately adopted a moisture-content specification 
for certain grades of lumber, and other asso- 
ciations have similar specifications under con- 
sideration. In addition to this, a considerable 
amount of lumber is now purchased under 
definite moisture-content specification. Conse- 
quently a rapid method of obtaining a check on 
the degree of seasoning has already become of 
greater importance than before, and will stead- 
ily grow still greater. Engineers, executives, 
and others interested in the use of wood and 
wood products are realizing more and more the 
value of well-seasoned wood in structural de- 
sign and in cabinet work, and the demand for 
this type of lumber will continue to increase. 
Because of all these conditions the Forest Pro- 
ducts Laboratory has spent considerable time 
and effort in the development of suitable equip- 
ment. Although the apparatus developed thus 
far may not be perfect, it has been brought to 
such a stage that it will be of value to the 
industry and, in addition, instrument makers 
will now be able to carry on further develop- 
ment. The Forest Products Laboratory is 
therefore making announcement of this de- 
velopment in order that everyone interested 
may make use of the idea. 

The new instrument depends upon a simple 
circuit that operates on 180 volts direct current. 
The circuit consists of a battery, a resistance 
unit, a condenser, a neon tube, and a switch. 
When the circuit is closed the condenser is 
charged through the resistor, which regulates 
the current flow, permitting a gradual building 
up of the voltage across the condenser and the 
tube in parallel with it. Ionization in the tube 
occurs at a definite potential. The ionization 
point is indicated by a flash through the tube, 
which reduces somewhat the voltage across it. 











CONDENSER 
RESISTOR 
SWIT 
NEON TUBE / at 
BATTERY 
Figure 1 





When the condenser charge again builds up 
another flash takes place. If the resistance is 
increased the period between the flashes will 
be increased, and if it is lowered the period 
will become shorter. Thus the approximate 
value of the moisture content of a piece of wood 
may be obtained by using a sample of the wood 
as the resistor and counting the number of 
flashes in a unit of time; such a determination 
is possible because of the relationship between 
the moisture content and the electrical resist- 
ance of wood. 

Figure 1 outlines the fundamental circuit. 
An arrangement for moisture-content deter- 
minations is given in Figure 2, which shows a 
two-branch circuit energized by a single bat- 








Figure 3 


tery. For one branch a standard resistor Rs, 
a condenser Cs, and a neon tube Ns are se- 
lected so that the neon tube will indicate at 
a rate of approximately 1 flash a second. For 
this purpose the resistor may be approximately 
t megohms, and the condenser about 4 micro- 
farad; these values will vary somewhat with 
the properties of the neon tube used. If a 
larger flash is desired a larger condenser may 
be chosen and a somewhat lower resistance sub- 
stituted. 

The instrument is so arranged that, when a 
sample of wood is introduced into the other 
branch of the circuit, any one of a number 
of condensers varying in capacitance from 
0.000044 microfarad to about 5 or 6 micro- 
farads tnav be switched into the circuit. The 
frequency of flashes of the test lamp, Nt, can 
thus be adjusted to approximate that of the 
standard lamp, Ns. The values of these con- 
densers, instead of being expressed in micro- 
farads, may be expressed in moisture content, 
so as to give direct readings. 

Using the branched circuit as a basis two 
instruments have been designed. Figure 3 
shows the one which is intended for the meas- 
urement of moisture content between the limits 
of 8 percent and 26 percent, at intervals of 
1 percent. The other is intended for sorting 
lumber for moisture content. 

Figure 4 presents the wiring diagram of the 
moisture measurer. The switches S; to Ss are 
shown open only because the diagram is easier 
to read that way. In actual use all these 
switches are normally closed, all condensers in 
consequence are initially in circuit, and the de- 


An Instrument for Determining 
Moisture Content of Wood 


termination is made by opening switches in 
turn, thus cutting out all condensers to’ the 
right of the open switch, until the test neon 
lamp, Nt, flashes at the same rate as the 
standard lamp, Ns. When this condition of 
equilibrium has been established, the number of 
the open switch gives the moisture content de- 
sired. The. “Wood sample” that is repre- 
sented in a simple manner in the diagram is of 
course the wood into which the hammer points 
are driven. 

The lumber sorter is designed merely for 
determining whether the board tested is wetter 
or drier than some designated moisture con- 
tent. Its proper use is in selecting lumber to 
meet moisture-content specifications set up by 
lumber associations or purchasing agents. The 
only essential difference between the circuits 
of the measurer and of the sorter is in the con- 
densers. Instead of the many condensers of 
the measurer, all of which are constantly avail- 
able, the sorter has only one test condenser in 
circuit at any one time. This condenser is se- 
lected from a set to make the sorter indicate 
equilibrium at any value of moisture content 
that may be desired, and is plugged into cir- 
cuit to remain until the sorting job in hand has 
been completed. If the test lamp flashes faster 
than the standard lamp the moisture content of 
the sample is higher than the limit for which 
the sorter is adjusted, if it flashes at the same 
speed the moisture content is equal to the limit, 
and if it flashes more slowly the moisture con- 
tent is below the limit. 

Convenience and speed of operation were pri- 
mary considerations in the design of the lum- 
ber sorter. The sorting may be done with the 
use of head phones or by visual observation of 
the flashing of the two lamps, as the inspector 
prefers. 

An effort was made to design the contact 
electrodes in a convenient fashion so that the 
operator will find it easy to drive the points 
into even the harder woods. To this end four 
points are set in the ends of the hammer-like 
implement shown in Figure 4 so that the points 
will be put into operating position by driving 
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them into the wood to be tested. The correct 
force to apply when driving the points into 
lace is quite quickly determined by trial. 

The instrument has been in the field for a 
short time and appears to give satisfactory re- 
sults. It is not possible to give complete con- 
struction details in this article but this in- 
formation may be had by writing the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 





Douglas Fir Prices inChinaRecover 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 30.—The base 
price of Douglas fir has advanced, with falling 
exchange in the Shanghai district to $33 a 
thousand feet, which at present exchange repre- 
sents roughly replacement cost, according to a 
cable from Frank S. Williams, trade commis- 
sioner, to the Lumber Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Dealers are willing to 
shade prices at this level, Mr. Williams reports. 

Shanghai stocks of Douglas fire are estimated 
at 50,000,000 board feet, the same as middle 
May. Arrivals May 15 to June 15 totaled 
18,000,000 board feet and the volume in transit 
at present is reported considerably restricted. 
Deliveries from Shanghai stocks continue at a 
fairly high level, but practically no advance 
import ordering is reported during the last four 
weeks, except for isolated small lots of low 
grade stock offered at very low prices as spe- 
cial inducement. Scarcity of large orders is 
attributed to the uncertainty concerning ex- 


Withdraws From Wholesale Firm 


OmaHa, NEB., June 30.—Announcement has 
been made that effective July 1, H. T. Black 
withdraws from the firm of J. F. Gresly & Co., 
commission lumber salesmen of this city, after 
an association of more than twenty-four years. 
During this period, this concern has been in- 
strumental in distributing over 50,000 carloads 
of forest products, and it is interesting to note 
that the names of many manufacturers and 
customers entered in the first month’s sales rec- 
ords show in the current month’s transactions. 
Mr. Gresly and Mr. Black both feel justifiably 
proud of the confidence reposed in them during 
this long period of service. 

Mr. Black will engage in the retail lumber 
and coal business in Omaha, and Mr. Gresly 
will continue the commission lumber sales busi- 
ness assisted by J. B. McSorley, who has been 
with the concern for twenty years. 


New Metal for Conveyor Chains 


A new metal for cast chain links has been 
developed and patented by the Link-Belt Co., 
of Chicago, and after’ three years of rigorous 
testing by representative users of conveyors 
and other chain devices it has proven its merit 
and now is unhesitatingly placed on the market 
by the company. 

“Promal” the new material is called, and it 
has to a high degree the qualities desirable in 
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Figure 4—Wiring diagram for “Blinker” moisture measurer developed at Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, Madison, Wis. 





change and the unsatisfactory conditions in 
ports and at interior points. 

Imports of Douglas fir at Tientsin were 
greatly reduced during the first five months of 
the year and very few imports are reported 
during May, a cable to the Lumber Division 
from Julean Arnold, commercial attache, dis- 
closes. 

Stocks on hand—14,000,000 board feet, some- 
what over middle May—are moving slowly as 
a result of small building activity. The Ku- 
lutao harbor development has absorbed about 
250,000 board feet from Tientsin stocks, and 
there is prospect of increased demand as this 
work progresses. The base price for Douglas 
fir lumber has advanced to $33 a thousand feet 
with falling exchange. 

The outlook in the lumber market for the 
next few months is rather unpromising. <A 
tender for 200,000 untreated Douglas fir ties 
issued by the Peiping-Mukden railway line 
may be cut to 50,000 because of the exchange 
situation, 


sprocket chain material—great toughness to 
resist extreme tension without permanent 
stretch, high strength in proportion to weight 
and size, and hardness that affords great re- 
sistance to abrasive wear. Combination of 
these features gives Promal chains a surpris- 
ing durability. 

These cast chains show up very favorably in 
tests in comparison with malleable iron and 
mild cast steel, annealed, displaying greater 
strength and hardness than either of these two 
materials. Due to their higher Brinell hard- 
ness Promal chains withstand abrasive wear 
far better than the usual cast chain. It is also 
worthy of note that Promal has an exception- 
ally high yield point or elastic limit (25 per- 
cent higher than that of average malleable 
iron), which engineers recognize as of greater 
importance than ultimate strength. In addition 
to having this high yield point Promal metal is 
tough and ductile, so that it withstands shock 
and fatigue loads. High temperature reduces 
its tensile properties somewhat, but tempera- 


tures up to 1000 degrees Fahrenheit will not 
cause it to become brittle. 

Experimentation with cast chain metals, 
started about four years ago, led to the discoy- 
ery of a new method of processing malleable 
iron, which so altered its characteristics as to 
make it a distinctly new metal. It was for this 
reason that the distinctive name “Promal” was 
applied to it. Details of the metal’s physical 
properties will be furnished by the company to 
anyone who is interested. 


Watch Out for Impostor 


Bonita, La., June 30.—Recently a man rep- 
resenting himself to be F. B. Freeman, of the 
Kelsey & Freeman Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
came to Bonita and bargained for the mill 
and equipment of the Bonita Lumber Co. 
(Inc.). He was given a bill of sale and de- 
posited with the company his check for $5,000 
as first payment. C. L. Walcott, vice presi- 
dent of the Bonita Lumber Co., has since 
learned that the man is an impostor and has 
been advised that this man has been passing 
some bogus checks. A_ description of this 
party, as given by Mr. Walcott, is as follows: 

A man past middle age, probably between 
60 and 65 years of age; slender build; about 
5 feet 10 inches tall; complexion poor, hav- 
ing a tendency to be spotted and freckled: 
false teeth, which apparently fitted poorly; 
wore spectacles, smooth faced; slightly deaf 
in right ear; used left hand while eating and 
writing; hair thin, had apparently been of 
reddish tinge before becoming gray; com- 
plained of his health, and favored right 
ankle, which he stated ‘he had _ recently 
sprained; wore a dark suit and not very 
neat in appearance; appeared seedy rather 
than prosperous; in his manner was quiet 
and unassuming, and not given to boastful- 
ness; expressions of speech would lead to 
supposition he belonged in the North, rather 
than in the South; apparently fairly well 
educated. 


Mr. Walcott is anxious that the industry he 
made acquainted with this transaction, as he 
is fearful that the party may use the bill of 
sale obtained from the Bonita Lumber Co. to 
induce some other lumbermen to cash checks 
for him. 


Railroad Building Means Much 


San Francisco, CALiF., June 28.—To no 
other industry does a recent decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C., mean more than to the lumber in- 
dustry on the Pacific coast. The decision re- 
ferred to is that permitting the Great Northern 
and Western Pacific railroads to join their 
lines by building a connecting link between Kla- 
math Falls, Ore., and Keddie, Calif. 

[This decision was noted at some length on 
page 74 of the June 28 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

This 200 miles of railroad will give San 
Francisco another transcontinental outlet and 
inlet. It means also the opening up of 12,800 
square miles of rich timberland. 

One of the big California lumber manufac- 
turing concerns that are especially well pleased 
with this decision is the Red River Lumber 
Co. Westwood, where it is located, will be 
the first station north of the new connection 
at Keddie and this line will give that company 
a better outlet for the marketing of its ma- 
terial in the great middle West and Northwest. 








SPoKANE, WASsH., June 28.—The approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
Great Northern and Western Pacific railroads 
to form a new transcontinental line through 
Spokane territory into northern California and 
the San Francisco bay region is of particular 
interest here. This will place Spokane on a 
direct California east and return service, the 
Great Northern already having announced that 
its limited train will be routed from Chicago 
to San Francisco via Spokane. It will mean 
quicker transit time, not only for passengers 
but for freight and mail. 
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Southern California Starts Grade-Marking 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 28.—One of the 
most important developments in the lumber 
history of southern California has taken place 
with the recent adoption by three local firms 
of grade-marking and trade-marking, in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. This is the first 
time that a complete line of Douglas fir, offi- 
cially grade- and trade-marked has been of- 
fered by lumber dealers in this section of the 
country. The three first firms to obtain their 
stamps are the L. W. Blinn Lumber Co., the 
Sun Lumber Co. and the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co. Others are preparing to do likewise and 
it is expected that within the next few months 
a representative number of local firms will be 
grade-marking. 

An official West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation brand has been issued to each of 
the three firms and this incorporates the asso- 
ciation mark, the name or trade-mark of the 
firm, the brand number and the grade of the 
lumber. This stamp will appear upon every 
piece of grade-marked Douglas fir under the 
classifications of structural, select, and Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 common. It is interesting to note 
the structural grade as one of the group. 

Cargo shipments will continue to come in as 
before, the grading to be done at each indi- 
vidual yard by those trained for the work and 
under the official direction of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association inspector. This grade- 
marked lumber will conform to the dressed 
sizes customarily sold in other markets and 
according to established grading rules. 

This step has been hailed as a big move- 
ment forward in the betterment of conditions 


in southern California. It will go far to elim- 
inate unfair practices such as the sale of sub- 
standard material, off grades at regular prices 
and price-cutting competition. It will, accord- 
ing to those who are anxious to protect the 
honest, legitimate dealer, afford much needed 
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protection to the builder and owner. Lumber 
will now, it is hoped, be sold to the consumer 
on the basis of quality and uniform grades. 
Architects are encouraged to specify grade- 
marked materials and contractors are being 
educated to the advantages of it. 

The three firms that have already adopted 


this system are using every means to educate 
the buyer to the value of grade-marking. Let- 
ters have been sent out informing architects 
and builders that they may now specify and 
obtain the various grades in the local market, 
Already, the effect of this assurance has been 
felt and orders have been awaiting the arrival 
of the brands. However, much still remains 
to be done in the educational program of show- 
ing the public the advantages of buying lumber 
on a quality rather than on a price basis. 

Another big advantage lies in the stabilizing 
effect this will undoubtedly have upon the mar- 
ket and the consequent fair returns for the 
deserving, quality dealer. The confidence that 
is established through the knowledge that a 
standardized quality product can be bought will 
stimulate the demand for grade-marked lum- 
ber. Again, the advertising value that attaches 
itself to those firms that have adopted the qual- 
ity standards will be of undoubted benefit to 
them. 

As grades inspector for the West Coast as- 
sociation, Arthur A. Kayser is in charge of the 
work in this section of the State. He will cer- 
tify graders at each yard which adopts grade- 
marking and choose only competent and ex- 
perienced men. Mr. Kayser himself has been 
with the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
for the last four years and for twenty years 
previously was connected with mills in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

In the final analysis, the institution of trade- 
and grade-marking in southern California will 
result in placing the dealers upon a fair, com- 
—* basis and elevate the industry in gen- 
eral. 


Strength Tests on Old Fir Bridge Timbers 


EUGENE, OreE., June 28.—Douglas 
fir timbers, after 53 years of 
service, were found not only to 
equal new timbers in strength, but 
were actually stronger, according 
to E. H.- McAlister, professor of 
mechanics at the University of 
Oregon, who has just completed a 
research investigation on material 
taken from Hayden bridge, erected 
near Eugene in 1874. 

The timbers in the bridge were 
found to be in excellent state of 
preservation, and Prof. McAlis- 
ter’s conclusion is that Douglas fir 
can be preserved in sound struc- 
tural condition for at least half a 
century by the simple expedient of 
having it covered from weather 
and providing for a free circula- 
tion of air. 

More than 200 tests, on ma- 
chines which exert from 30,000 to 
200,000 pounds pressure, were 
made on the old timbers, while for 
basis of comparison similar tests 
were made on both green and sea- 
soned pieces of the same size. Al- 
though some of the timbers that 
went into construction of the 
bridge would not be acceptable as 
bridge material under modern 
grading rules, the average 
strength was found to be in excess 
of the average strength of new 
timber in green condition, while in 
most cases it was well above the 
average for unused timber that 
had been air dried for two or three 
years. 

The tests also proved that age 
does not aggravate the influence 
of knots or other defects originally 
inherent in the timber. Tests on 
the small clear specimens prove 


conclusively that the quality of the 
wood fiber did not deteriorate with 
age, Prof. McAlister’s report states. 

The high strength in com- 
pression parallel to the grain 
proved to be a surprise feature of 
the tests, and was found to be 
slightly more than double the cor- 
responding strength of new air- 
dried timber, and about 2.4 times 
that of new green timber. Not a 
single one of the twelve beams 
tested failed first in compression 
and only five out of fifty-four 


small beams failed after sustain- 
ing very high stresses, while in the 
tests of bridge stringers made by 
the United States Forest Service, 
approximately three-fourths of all 
failed in compression, 

The bridge timbers tested very 
high in horizontal shear and 
showed much more strength in that 
respect than either new or air- 
dried material. Five of the old 
timbers tested did not fail until 
the stress averaged 265 pounds per 
square inch, while green stringers 

















Prof. E. H. McAlister, of the University of Oregon, and the machine 
which tested the 53-year-old timbers in Hayden bridge, near Eugene 


tested by the Forest Service failed 
at an average stress of 166 pounds 
per square inch, and five air-dried 
stringers failed at an average of 
221 pounds. These tests lead to 
the conclusion that the resistance 
to horizontal shear is increased 
somewhat by short-time seasoning 
and is still further increased by 
long time seasoning. 

Unless affected by knots or cross 
grain, the tensile strength is high 
in new timbers and remains high 
in old timbers, but it does not in- 
crease in anything like the same 
proportion as does the compressive 
strength. New timbers are 
stronger in tension than in com- 
pression, while old timbers are 
stronger in compression than in 
tension. 

In the tests of the old timbers 
Prof. McAlister found that in the 
absence of specific defects the per- 
cent of summer wood is a highly 
important factor in determining 
strength. This was also found to 
be true by the Forest Service tests. 
The strong timbers invariably had 
a good proportion of summer 
wood, ranging from 35 to 50 per- 
cent. 

The factors that make for 
strength or weakness are found to 
be the same in old timbers as in 
new. Three factors are involved: 
A high percent of summer wood, 
reasonable freedom from defects, 
and thorough seasoning. . 

Results from these tests are held 
to be of real importance, and fur- 
ther research in this field should 
bring forth valuable and interest- 
ing findings, Prof. McAlister be- 
lieves. 
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Southeast Missourians Hold Two-Day Annual 


In Subjects Discussed, Attendance Registered and Entertainment Rendered, 
Convention Was a History Maker—Officers Are Re-elected 


Cape GIRARDEAU, Mo., June 30.—The 1930 
annual convention of the Southeast Missouri 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at the 
Marquette Hotel in this city, June 25 and 26, 
was an outstanding event in the history of that 
organization. In fact, this meeting was con- 
ceded to be a récord breaker in point of attend- 
ance, interest and program. The registration 
was the largest since the organization was 
formed, almost 100 percent of the membership 
attending the sessions. 


The convention opened at 1:30 on the after- 
noon of June 25, the first part of that session 
being devoted to official reports. The annual 
address of President Charles E. Kiefner, of 
Perryville, Mo., was intensely interesting and 
very instructive—a sane, sensible presentation 
of business conditions and the outlook for the 
industry in southeastern Missouri. 


Following the president’s annual address, W. 
T. Nethery of Hayti, secretary, submitted his 
annual report, reviewing the work of the or- 
ganization during the last year in detail. The 
report of the treasurer, O. T. Pfefferkorn, was 
also submitted. 


After the official reports, the remainder of 
the session was occupied with a presentation 
of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co.’s film 
“Dealers and Dollars,” this being the first time 
this film was shown to members of the organi- 
zation. As usual, this feature went over big; 
the dealers were well pleased with its educa- 
tional value, and no doubt many of them car- 
ried home suggestions and information that 
will be helpful in their business. 


The second day’s session opened at 10 o'clock, 
with President Kiefner presiding. The first 
speaker was Charles Huttig, of the Huttig Sash 
& Door Co., St. Louis. This address was in- 
teresting, entertaining and instructive. 


Following Mr. Huttig, A. E. Webster, assist- 
ant advertising manager of the Universal Atlas 
Cement Co., gave a talk on “Creating and 
Building Business for the Retailer.’ Mr. Web- 
ster gave numerous examples of what can be 
done by aggressive and intelligent effort in re- 
tailing building material. 


Tells Home Town Retailer’s Part 


The forenoon program closed with an address 
by L. R. Putman, merchandising counsellor of 
the Southern Pine Association, who told the 
dealers what they could do to build up their 
business. 


The importance, opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the home town lumber retailer and 
the part which both retailer and manufacturer 
are taking and will take in advancement of the 
industry, were pointed out in his usual interest- 
ing manner by Mr. Putman. 


Home town retailers, he said, hold a greater 
responsibility today than ever before, in the 
sale and distribution of lumber, for now they 
represent the industry in its competition with 
mail-order houses, direct-to-buyer operators, 
and others outside the regular distribution 
channels, 


He pictured for them the past attitude of the 
lumber industry, which is so proud of its tra- 
ditions as the oldest industry in America that 
it clings to them despite the fact that they are 
expensive because unproductive. 

These traditions, customs and habits, he 
said, begin in the forests and follow us 
through to the ultimate consumer. Many of 
our sawmills insist upon putting their prod- 
ucts upon the market today as they did 
twenty years ago. They seem more anxious 
to deduct $3 from the selling price than to 
add 25 cents to the cost of better preparation 


and another 25 cents to the cost of better 
merchandising. 

He decried the fact that while the industry 
finally is getting the scientific research neces- 
sary to make possible the assurance of definite 
performance which the buying public is de- 
manding (and receiving from other industries), 
manufacturers and distributers, both wholesale 
and retail, are slow to accept and take advan- 
tage of the facts discovered. “For instance,” 
he said, “we know that dry’ lumber weighs 
less, shrinks less, is twice as strong and holds 
paint better, yet we find many mills shipping 
green lumber and dealers keeping it in sheds 
exposed to the weather.” 

Mr. Putman urged the retailers to take on 
the modern method of selling, instead of wait- 
ing for the customer to come in and buy, 
because fewer people are wanting to buy lum- 
ber. When they do come to buy, the lumber- 
man who follows tradition and custom says 
“Let us figure on your bill,” which, the speaker 
declared, “in plain language means ‘We sell on 
price.” He contrasted this with newer indus- 
tries which, without antiquated traditions and 
customs to uphold, know what their product 
costs, what it will do, and the expense of dis- 
tribution, and make, and get, their prices on 
that basis. 

Home building is the chief source of business 
for the home town lumberman, Mr. Putman 





Cc. E. KIEFNER, W. T. NETHERY, 


Perryville, Mo.; 
Re-elected President 


Hayti, Mo.; 
Re-elected Secretary 


reminded his audience, but this source has been 
dwindling of recent years because, through lack 
of promotion and co-ordinated effort on the 
part of the building industry, pride in home 
ownership is growing less in the minds and 
hearts of the American people. Clever and 
extensive advertising have made a new car or 
a trip to Europe seem more desirable. 

“There are,’ Mr. Putman said, “more good 
talking points for the sale of homes than any 
commodity on earth, but we don’t keep them 
everlastingly before the public like our com- 
petitors do.” 

In discussing methods of distribution the mer- 
chandising expert mentioned the fact that de- 
spite the action of associations of manufactur- 
ers and retailers in commending to the trade 
the manufacture and sale of American standard 
lumber, properly identified, as being in line 
with modern and progressive merchandising, 
yet a few manufacturers and dealers are dis- 
regarding these rules, which “keeps the indus- 
try in a constant state of confusion and costs 


it millions of dollars and hosts of friends annu- 
ally.” 

Adding to what Mr. Huttig had said about 
the St. Louis campaign for grade-marked lum- 
ber, Mr. Putman gave the dealers of the “49th 
State” due credit for persisting in their efforts 
and for convincing the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion of the worth of the plan, and then told of 
some of the other activities of the association, 
such as the extended inspection service offered 
to lumber dealers and consumers in Ohio, the 
new program of co-operation with the smaller 
southern pine producers, and the moisture con- 
tent and dimension refinements recently written 
into the association’s grading rules. He told 
of the work of the chemical engineer in extend- 
ing markets for wood by treating it so it will 
resist rot, fire, ants, and its natural tendency 
to shrink or swell. In closing he assured the 
retailers of a permanent source of supply for 
southern pine, and the continued readiness of 
the Southern Pine Association to co-operate 
with the dealers in lumber trade activities. 


CONCLUDING SESSION 


At 1:30 the convention was called to order 
by President Kiefner for the afternoon session. 
The first speaker was E. E. Woods, secretary- 
manager of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, with headquarters in Kansas City. 
This was another outstanding address and was 
particularly interesting to building material 
dealers of Missouri. Mr. Woods localized his 
talk in a large measure and gave some concrete 
illustrations of what can be accomplished even 
with the general business condition of the 
country not as we would all have it. 


Mr. Woods was followed by J. F. Bryan, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, who spoke on the subject, 
“The Building Industry’s Big Job.” During 
the course of his address Mr. Bryan referred to 
the “One Week Club,” as recently suggested by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Responding to 
his call for volunteer enrollments all in attend- 
ance rose and pledged themselves as members. 

Following this address, considerable time was 
occupied in a discussion of general subjects, 
participated in by a large number of association 
members. 

The closing and crowning event in a social 
way was the annual banquet at 7 o’clock, in 
the convention hall of the Marquette Hotel. 
More than 200 were seated at the banquet 
tables. President Kiefner officiated as toast- 
master. There was some splendid entertainment 
by a company of young ladies—home talent— 
and they certainly sustained the high reputa- 
tion of Cape Girardeau for high class enter- 
tainment. Father O’Donnell, pastor of a local 
Catholic church, closed the program. He did 
not make a speech but devoted his time to 
entertaining pure and simple. Father O’Don- 
nell is a capital story teller and he had a large 
repertoire of anecdotes that kept his audience 
in constant good humor, and at the close of 
this number the convention adjourned. 

It was a great convention—one of the best 
of the entire season. Everybody seemed more 
than satisfied with the program, with the social 
features, with the high class entertainment. 

At the close of the afternoon session, Charles 
E. Kiefner, of Perryville, Mo., was elected 
president for the eleventh consecutive year. 
Mr. Kiefner is a member of the national House 
of Representatives and he journeyed from 
Washington, D. C., to Cape Girardeau to at- 
tend the convention. Oscar Fuller, of Portage- 
ville, was elected vice president and W. T. 
Nethery, of Hayti, was again honored by being 
continued in the office of secretary. 
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There is money in the restaurant business for 
the lumber merchandiser. This does not mean 
for him to set up a cafeteria in the hardwood 
shed or to convert one of the trucks into a lunch 
wagon. It means for him to convert some of 
his lumber into restaurant booths, wainscoting, 
and “atmosphere.” 


The type of the restaurant or sandwich shop 
should be studied, as well as its location, its 
competition, and the sort of patrons or hoped- 
for patrons the restaurant man desires to at- 
tract. Wood is the ideal material for meeting 
these conditions, if it is used right, because of 
the great variety in species and the variety of 
ways in which each species may be used. 

A market for wood, when it is accompanied 
by ideas, is here becattse wood employed in the 
correct way, to the best advantage, makes 
money for the restaurateur, especially if his 
establishment is one of the sandwich shops 
which are so popular. Diners like to eat in a 
place that has “personality.” Wood gives that 
personality, if 

Consider the experience of R. L, Cook, of 
Chicago, as an example of what may be ac- 
complished by the intelligent use of wood in 
interior decoration. After several years of op- 
erating a delicatessen store he decided to open 
another one, and chose for location a store in 
the Tower Theater Building, on Sixty-third 
Street near Jackson Park. It was “just a 
delicatessen, with the usual shelves and glass 
counter, nothing out of the ordinary,” as Mr. 
Cook described it. The food was good in 
quality and taste, so the place prospered. 

Then, after two years, this man thought he 
saw an opportunity to expand his business in 
such a way as to fatten his bankroll. He was 
located in the same building with one of the 
most popular theaters of the South Side. He 
was near the Hyde Park High School. He was 
near Jackson Park. Three sets of prospective 
buyers of tasty sandwiches. Mr. Cook thought 
that his kitchen could furnish the best sand- 
wiches ever invented, so he opened up a sand- 
wich shop adjoining his delicatessen. In doing 
so, there was the question of how to equip the 
place in such a way as to attract the desired 
patrons. 

Friends advised against it, but Mr. Cook de- 
cided to try the use of booths, instead of the 
usual tables and chairs. He yielded to his ad- 


visers, however, to the extent of putting booths 
along only one side of the sandwich shop, and 
left the other open for tables. The tables were 





attractive enough, but 
the patrons found the 
booths more so, as was 
evidenced by the fact 
that the tables were 
seldom or never occu- 
pied until all the booths 
were occupied. It didn’t 
take long for Mr. Cook 
to see the significance of 
that fact, and he waited 
only until he was sure 
the tendency was per- 
manent instead of a 
passing fancy; then he 
disposed of the tables 








and replaced them with 
another block of eight 
booths. 

These booths in Cook’s Sandwich Shop, 
however, are not just ordinary booths, and that 
is another reason for the popularity of the 
place. They were designed and built with an 
eve for beauty, and a thought for the unusual. 
Oak was selected, because Mr, Cook knew 
something about the amount of “punishment” 
oak will take. Years ago his father used to 
sell saloon fixtures, and Mr. Cook knew that 
any material that could give year-after-year 
service in a bar-room and still retain its pre- 
sentable appearance, like oak could—that same 
material would be able to withstand the rough- 
and-tumble assaults of high school students in 
the daytime and yet have the fine appearance 
which evening diners demand. 

So oak was used, in rather massive con- 
struction. Seats and booth walls are panels 
an inch thick, and the stiles and rails are 2'14- 
inch rough-hewn squares. 300ths are forty 
inches high. It was not enough to have good 
wood, well fabricated. This sandwich shop 
must be unusual. Carving was necessary—a 
“different” kind of carving. Mr. Cook knew 
exactly where to get the design; he went to 
historic Starved Rock, near Ottawa, Ill., and 
copied some of the hieroglyphics carved into 
the faces of the cliffs. Then he had those de- 
signs hand carved into the booths, after which 
an attractive dark finish was put on the wood. 

And the patrons liked it. The number of 
sandwiches being served mounted steadily, and 
people kept asking Mr. Cook to serve regular 
dinners; he finally did institute that service, 
also. His establishment became so popular, 
and so crowded, that he had to have more room 
for the sandwich shop. So he had two cased 


The delicatessen counter is faced with hand-carved wood 


openings cut in the partition between the sand- 
wich shop and the delicatessen—one at the 
front and the other at the rear—and prepared 
to use half of the delicatessen space for the ex- 
pansion of the sandwich shop. Immediately he 
bumped up against the problem of how to make 
it apparent that the two rooms were not two 
separate sandwich shops, but one. 

Wood again “turned the trick.” Another 
row of eight booths was installed along the 
east wall of the delicatessen space, and the 
delicatessen department was relegated to the 
west half of that room. But it was not allowed 
to remain in the form of an open, glass-topped 
counter and other similar trappings. Instead, 
panels of oak, in the same dark finish as the 
booths, were built along the front of the coun- 
ter, and a fancy “roof,” in Spanish architecture 
was erected over the counter and the shelves. 
The roof is supported on carved oak pillars. 
Wherever wood trim can be used, it is used, 
and that means plenty, for oak strips are used 
on the walls of both rooms, to create the’ ef- 
fect of Spanish architecture and to further 
show that these two rooms are one establish- 
ment. 

The: rooms with which Mr. Cook had to 
work are not particularly suited to re-vamping 
in this way. The ceiling, for instance, is too 
low, really, for the proper appreciation. of the 
Spanish “roof” over the delicatessen depart- 
ment. Room is limited. Thousands of other 


restaurants and sandwich shops in this country 
have places just as easy, and probably easier, 
to “tone up” if the man doing the planning has 
the knowledge of wood’s possibilities that a 
(Continued on Page 53) 














Oak booths, with Starved Rock carvings, blends into one these two rooms at Cook’s Sandwich Shop in Woodlawn, Chicago 
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Better Hardwood Outlook 


Cut Curtailed; Inquiry Improved 


MeMPHIS, TENN., July 1—The southern 
hardwood market continues draggy. Radio 
manufacturers, however, are taking more and 
more cabinet materials, and the mid-summer 
furniture shows should be followed by more 
activity among furniture manufacturers. The 
radio industry requires a nice volume of gums 
and of veneers. One company alone, it is re- 
ported here, recently placed a single order for 
50,000 cabinets avith a manufacturer who takes 
hardwoods from this region. The furniture 
shows in Chicago and Grand Rapids probably 
will develop orders for lumber, as factory stocks 
are known to be extremely low. Inquiries now 
coming through give hope of a pretty good 
August trade. Hardwood mills are suspending 
operations. Production has slumped several 
points and is but a trifle more than 50 percent 
of normal. Millmen say they will not sacrifice 
their lumber. 

The rate situation is doing some harm to 
export business, which still is very good. The 
old 40-cent rate is being attacked by freighters 
offering to haul for 30 cents. One Liverpool 
broker writes, “It almost appears as if some 
shippers have definitely committed themselves 
to take up certain freight space and to fill it 
and are taking any prices offered over here. 
Some of the shrewdest buyers in this market 
have definitely decided not to buy anything for 
the present.” 


Big Sale of Birch-Maple Furniture 


Boston, Mass., July 1—The French & 
Heald Co., of Milford, N. H., has completed 
a contract for about 2,000 pieces of high grade 
furniture for the new Manhattan Tower Hotel, 
placed through the John Wanamaker Co., of 
New York. This furniture was all high qual- 
ity, made mostly in Colonial and modernistic 
design, from solid birch in maple finish. Lum- 
ber was supplied by the Oval Wood Dish Cor- 
poration, of Tupper Lake, N. Y., in the Adi- 
rondacks, where some of the highest grades of 
birch are manufactured, 


Outlook More Encouraging 


LovuIsviLLE, Ky., July 1.— There are not 
many years in which the second half is slow 
after a slow first half. Consumption reduces 
stocks, and forces buying. There has been con- 
servative buying the first six months of this 
year, all along the line. Radio business is now 
better. Furniture business prospects are in the 
making with the summer shows. Building 
prospects are brighter than they were. There 
is better trade in store and school fixture sales. 
Railroad buying continues fair. Box consump- 
tion isn’t so bad. Planing mill business is bet- 
ter. Walnut has sold fairly well, more espe- 
cially in the top grades. There is also good 
walnut veneer demand, and plywoods are show- 
ing some improvement. 


Prices at Louisville for inch stocks: Poplar, 
FAS, southern, $78@80; Appalachian, $88@ 
90; saps and selects, southern, $55; Appalach- 
ian, $60; No. 1, common, southern, $42@44; 
Appalachian, $46@48; 2-A, Southern, $32@34; 
Appalachian, $36@38; No. 2-B, either terri- 
tory, $25. Walnut, FAS, $235@240; selects, 
$155@160; No. 1, $85@90; No. 2, $38. Plain 
sap gum, FAS, $48@50; No. 1, $36@38; quar- 
tered sap, FAS, $60; No. 1, $43@45; Red 
gum, FAS, $90; No. 1, $46@48; quartered, $2 
higher. Ash, FAS, $70@75; No. 1, $45@48. 
Cottonwood, FAS, $48; No. 1, $32@33. South- 
ern red oak, plain, FAS, $63@65; No. 1, $45@ 
46; southern white oak, plain, FAS, $80@85; 
No. 1, $48@50; Appalachian red oak, plain, 
FAS, $74; No. 1, $48@50; Appalachian white 
oak, plain, FAS, $90; No. 1, $55. White oak, 


quartered, FAS, $125@130; No. 1, $75@s80. 
Sound wormy oak, $33. 

Preston P. Joyes, W. P. Brown & Sons Lum- 
ber Co., Louisville, said that atthe Zami ( Miss.) 
mill, “the boys are still shooting in logs, and 
there are still a lot of them down in the pond. 
A lot of stuff we are now cutting is timber we 
had not figured was on hand. It is what might 
be figured as velvet. Caryville, Fla., is now cut- 
ting some hardwood. All mills are on a re- 
duced production schedule.” 


Some Woods in Fair Call; Others Dull 


CINCINNATI, Onto, June 30.—Hardwood 
trade is spotty, with buyers in control of the 
market on several of the principal woods. 
Prices are inclined to be easier on small lots. 
Ash and red oak and red and black gum are 
slow movers. In oak, particularly, FAS and 
No. 1 common and select, business is fair, and 
prices are more stable. The same is true of 
poplar, particularly the top grades. For chest- 
nut, few orders are being booked. Railroads 
are not taking the volume of ash, oak and 
maple that they generally do at this season. 
Two large buildings now under construction 
here called for a fair amount of hardwoods 
last week. 

A few export inquiries are reported, but little 
business is developing from them. 

In Cincinnati and suburbs more than nineteen 
Tom .Thumb golf courses have been started, 
and in the Kentucky cities and in southern Ohio 
and Indiana new ones are being planned on all 
sides. The equipment of one of these courses 
costs about $2,500 to $4,000, a large part of 
which is lumber for fencing, for the ornamental 
shacks which serve as offices and soft drink 
and ice cream stands, and various small devices 
which serve for hazards and other novelties. 


Farmers Buying More Lumber 


BurraLo, N. Y., June 30.—While local re- 
tailers find trade not at all brisk, some busi- 
ness is being done right along, and there are 
numerous calls for stock wanted for repair and 
remodeling purposes. Demand is reported to 
be better in some of the small towns in agri- 
cultural districts than it is in larger places. In 
some localities a good supply of lumber is being 
used for the repair of farm buildings. There 
is said to be a fairly active demand for farm 
properties, and the owners who are desirous of 
selling are finding it to their advantage to put 
buildings in good condition. This is a branch 
of the trade that is said to be offering excellent 
opportunities to country dealers. 

A centennial committee has been appointed 
by Mayor Roesch to arrange for the hundredth 
anniversary of the city of Buffalo, which 
will be observed in 1932. Among those on the 
committee are the following lumbermen: Henry 
E. Boller, Ganson Depew, Henry I. George, 
Willis K. Jackson, W. W. Reilley, Harry J. 
Roblin, Horace F. Taylor, Orson E. Yeager 
and George J. Zimmermann. 

Fred M. Sullivan, of T. Sullivan & Co., is 
chairman of the building committee of the 
Crippled Children’s Guild, which has bought a 
site of 5% acres in Eggert Road, and will 
erect a new structure there in the near future. 

The Crane Lumber Co. has lately been incor- 
porated in Canada with offices in Bridgeburg, 
Ont., and capital of $350,000. Officers are 
James L. Crane, of Buffalo, president ; Thomas 
M. Callaghan, vice president; Clarence W. 
Day, secretary-treasurer. The latter two have 
been associated in business with Mr. Crane for 
some time. The company has purchased from 
the Hope Lumber Co. its properties, including 
the logs at Donnegans, Ont. 

The lumber from the big Shriners’ grand- 
stand at Toronto, Ont., consisting of over 1,- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 64 and 65 





NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER 
FOR SALE 


Sealed bids will be received by the Regional For- 
ester, Forest Service, Milwaukee, Wis., up to 2 P. M., 
September 2, 1930, and opened immediately there- 
after, for all the merchantable dead timber and the 
marked or designated live timber on two adjacent 
units totaling about 34,000 acres in T. 146 N., 147 N., 
and 148 N., R. 26 W.; T. 147 N., and 148 N., R. 
27 W.; T. 147_N. and 148 N., R. 28 W.; and T. 147 
N., BR. 29 W., 5th P.M., Chippewa National Forest, 
Minnesota. The estimated amounts to be cut are: On 
Block I, east of Pigeon River, 11,860,000 feet b.m. 
of sawlogs (including 9,930,000 feet of aspen), 5,920 
cedar and tamarack ties, 1,100 cedar poles, 90 cords 
of spruce pulpwood, 860 cords of balsam pulpwood, and 
100 cords of jack pine pulpwood, and, to be taken at 
the option of the purchaser unless otherwise bid for, 
360,000 feet b.m. of elm, maple and ash sawlogs, 4,200 
cedar posts, 1,650 cords of aspen pulpwood, and an 
unestimated amount of balm of gilead; on Block II, 
between Third River and Pigeon River, 46,250,000 
feet b.m. of sawlogs (including 40,180,000 feet of 
aspen), 16,560 cedar and tamarack ties, 4,280 cedar 
poles, 5,840 cords of spruce pulpwood, 3,700 cords of 
balsam pulpwood and 110 cords of jack pine pulpwood, 
and, to be taken at the option of the purchaser unless 
otherwise bid for, 1,620,000 feet b.m. of elm, maple 
and ash sawlogs, 28,100 cedar posts, 4,800 cords of 
aspen pulpwood, and an unestimated amount of balm of 
gilead. Agreement, as part of any bid, to take all, 
or specified species, ar specifed quantities of specified 
species of the optiona! materials, or to utilize certain 
hardwood species to less than 9 inches in the tops, 
may be considered in making awards. 

The lowest bid prices which will be considered for 
the timber on either or both blocks are: for sawlogs, 
Norway pine, white pine and oak. $5.00 per M feet, log 
scale; jack pine and spruce, $3.75 per M feet, log 
scale; ash, $3.00 per M feet, log scale; balsam, white 
and yellow birch and basswood, $2.75 per M feet, log 
scale; aspen, maple, elm and balm of gilead, $1.00 per 
M feet, log scale; for pulpwood of spruce and balsam, 
$1.40 per cord, and for other species 50c¢ per cord, for 
ties, 10c each; for poles, 144c per linear foot; for posts, 
le each. <A cooperative deposit of 25¢ per M feet for 
all saw timber, in addition to the prices, bid for the 
stumpage, will be required. 

A deposit of $2,000 must accompany each bid for the 
timber on Block I, of $3,000 for the timber on Block 
If, and of $5,000 for the timber on both Blocks com- 
bined, to be applied on the purchase price, refunded 
or retained in part as liquidated damages, according 
to the conditions of sale. 

Bids may be submitted for either or both Block I and 
Block II, but the right is reserved to award on any basis 
that may appear most advantageous to the United 
States, or to reject any bid for either block, or to reject 
all bids. 

Before bids are submitted, full information con- 
cerning the timber, the requirements concerning rates 
of cutting, the deposit with bid, the financial showing 
required of bidders, and other conditions of sale should 
be obtuined from the Regional Forester, Milwaukee, 
Wis., or the Forest Supervisor, Cass Lake, Minnesota. 








Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card 
users—superiority of engraving and the 
convenience of the book form 
style explains why. 
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q Fix Your Credit Loss ] 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
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000,000 feet of dressed stock, was bought by 
the Hamilton Wrecking Co., Hamilton, Ont., 
and most of it has been disposed of by public 
sale during the last ten days. 

E. V. French, president of the Atlantic Lum- 
ber Co., Boston, was at the company’s office 
here last week, and made a trip to points in 
Ohio with Roy M. Davis, vice president and 
manager of the local yard. 

Z. H. Nelson, vice president and sales man- 
ager of Jackson & Tindle, was here recently 
from Grand Rapids, Mich. 

B. Elmer Darling, of Blakeslee, Perrin & 
Darling, was a member of the South Side Y. 
M. C. A. team, which last week completed a 
successful campaign to raise funds for work 
of that organization here. 








AMERICAN WOODS 


Three hundred and fifty species, cut to 
show end, quarter and flat grains, 
mounted in separable pages and bound 
in book form, with text. In 14 vols. 
$10 per volume. 


COMMERCIAL WOODS 
Fifty selected species from above, with 
special text and bound in three-quarter 
morocco, 2 vols. $25.00. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, CO., Lowville, N. Y. 
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Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 
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JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 
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Realm of the Retailer 


(Continued from Page 33) 

are simply out of reach of his earning power. 
The process was so loosely worked out and 
the cost of sales pressure was so great that 
prices of goods mounted far beyond real 
values. So the luckless buyer found himself 
the nominal owner of articles which he could 
not afford on any sound and economic basis 
and which he had contracted to pay for at 
inflated prices. 

We’re realizing these things now. Many 
a working man finds himself with a $150 
radio that he could duplicate for $40; and 
he’s probably owing $100 on it yet. He drives 
a car which would not bring in the second- 
hand market half the amount that still re- 
mains unpaid. He may have been persuaded 
to build an $8,000 house when his economic 
station called for one costing $4,000. 


Nominal Ownership Without Equity 


Whatever else this may mean, the middle- 
class buyer finds himself spread over a mass 
of credit purchases in which he has no real 
equity. Houses do not so quickly become 
obsolete, and those that were well designed 
and well built have not suffered the shrink- 
age in value that has overtaken most other 
articles. But none the less our industry, 
along with the rest, is confronted with the 
dead-sea fruits of short-sighted sales pres- 


sure. 
* * ® 


XCESS capacity is the thing that 
( : troubles most observers of the lum- 
ber industry. 

There are those who say rather helplessly 
that this excess capacity, both in produc- 
tion and in marketing, must be demobilized. 
That’s something like the old fable of the 
mouse that decided to put a bell on the cat; 
a good safety measure if anyone knew how 
to do it. I’ve actually heard retailers say 
that the recent distress was not serious 
enough; that it should have continued until 
20 percent of all yard capacity had disap- 
peared. 

Demobilization of the industry is going on 
in certain ways; for border-line yards are 
finding it impossible to continue, and 
stronger yards are laying off part of their 
forces. Emergency policies sometimes have 
to be followed, just as a ship’s captain may 
jettison his cargo to save his vessel. I 
have no quarrel with emergency measures. 
I’ve had to take some, myself; but I’ve tried 
not to deceive myself into thinking I was 
doing anything brilliant for the long future 
of the industry. I don’t want to confuse de- 
struction with reorganization. 

* * * 

OME observers are trying to draw a 
S parallel between the situation in the 
lumber industry and the results in 
other industries of the introduction of the 
automatic machine. They look with uneasi- 
ness upon both situations; for the auto- 
matic machine throws men out of work and 
destroys their purchasing power as cus- 
tomers, just as excess capacity in our field 

threatens the jobs of many employees. 


The Automatic Machine 


But the parallel is not exact. The auto- 
matic machine does put men out of work 
and creates for them some distress for a 
time at least. But in a rough way it adjusts 
the difficulties which it creates. It reduces 


the cost of goods to the customer; and 
people buying these goods have some money 
left over which they will spend elsewhere, 
creating other industries which in time will 
absorb the men let out when the automatics 
are installed. But if the lumber industry 
merely cuts itself down to boy’s size by fir- 
ing 20 percent of its employees and liquidat- 
ing an equal percentage of equipment with- 
out in the least affecting the final cost of 
what it has to sell, that is recession and 
commercial defeat. It is tragedy; tragedy 
to the men and to the country. 

The lumber business is among the large 
American industries; large in capital and in 
the number of workers employed. If it lets 
out thousands of men in a process of shrink- 
age without accomplishing anything else, 
this is not going to do much that is helpful 
to the general prosperity upon which the in- 
dustry must finally rest. These thousands 
of men will cease to be building prospects. 
It is a vicious circle. 

One can not quarrel with emergency 
measures. But the panicky advice to cut 
down permanently is merely the old advice 
to expand, turned in reverse. If it was 
originally short-sighted, measured in terms 
of continuing business welfare, it probably 
is equally short-sighted now. 

It is my idea that an effort is long over- 
due to offer more house value for the cus- 
tomer’s money. 

ua: a 


HE motor car, through its brief but 
© significant history, has shown a 
steady tendency to increase in effi- 
ciency and internal value while decreasing 
in retail price. There seems no basic reason 
why this can be accomplished with an ar- 
ticle made of steel and rubber and can not 
be accomplished with an article made of 
wood and masonry. 


The Parallel of the Motor Industry 


And for the love of Mike and George! 
Don’t jump to the dull conclusion that I 
think this decrease of housing cost and in- 
crease of internal values is to be brought 
about by the old method of lopping off what 
profits still remain in the sale of building 
materials. 

If motor manufacturers had _ decided 
twenty years ago that the only way retail 
car prices could be reduced was by giving 
away practically all the profits, we’d prob- 
ably have now a few cars of the general 
design of 1910; slow, clumsy, inefficient and 
costly. Motor sales have not always been 
made wisely; but on a comparative basis 
automobiles have come fairly near to pay- 
ing their way. The automobile business has 
been a leader in compact control; in devel- 
oping methods for making production and 
marketing so efficient, from raw material to 
customer, that for the same labor more 
value has been produced and more people 
can afford to own the machines. 


* * *® 


OOKED at in this way, the country 

$ does not have a surplus of houses. 

People have accustomed them- 

selves merely to get along with the houses 
they have. They shrink from the hap- 


hazard ways of getting houses built; they 
find little to inspire enthusiasm in the 
way of new designs, efficiencies and attrac- 
tiveness; and they see that over a period 
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of years the cost of producing the old 
models has steadily increased. 


Housing Costs 


There may be some question about that 
last statement. Housing costs at the 
moment are lower than they were in 1923, 
for instance. Part of this saving is due to 
the readiness of mechanics to work harder, 
and part is due to lost profits on materials. 
But it is significant that outside observers 
are urging people to build now, since they’re 
sure these lowered costs will rise when 
the present emergency has completely 
passed. In short, the current savings are 
considered accfdental and temporary; not 
the result of a great forward step in busi- 
ness organization. 

Maybe I’m talking like the mouse that 
suggested putting a bell on the cat. Any 
desired change that has not come about 
steadily and naturally through the years 
must be considered problematical. But it 
will be strange indeed if our industry alone 
among great American businesses can not 
be reorganized to produce increased effi- 
ciency and internal values without adding 
to the prices the customer must pay. 

There could be some increase of unified 
responsibility. Over and over the con- 
stituent parts of the building industry have 
gone their own ways, created their own 
methods, arranged for their own production 


Vancouver Exports to U. S. 


WasuinorTon, D. C., June 30.—Declared ex- 


‘ports of manufactured lumber from the Van- 


couver consular district to the United States 
increased during the first five months of 1930 as 
compared with the same period of 1929, Sidney 
A. Belovsky, American vice consul, reports to 
the Lumber Division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

From Jan. 1 to May 30, 1930, the lumber ex- 
ports from Vancouver into this country totaled 
191,661,000 board feet valued at $3,390,749 as 
compared with 175,632,000 board feet valued at 
$3,579,863 during the same period of 1929. 

Exports of lumber from Vancouver to the 
United States for May, 1930,—48,449,000 board 
feet valued at $793,827—-were somewhat below 
those for May, 1929—55,049,000 board feet 
valued at $1,096,228. 

Of the shipments for the first five months of 
1930, 115,695,000 board feet were Douglas fir 
and 53,457,000 board feet were West Coast hem- 
lock, both increases. Exports of western red 
cedar lumber on the other hand, decreased from 
22,870,000 board feet exported during the first 
five months of last year to 19,212,000 board feet 
for the same period of 1930. 


Wood Fences Grow in Favor 


The fact that more material is being utilized 
in making ornamental wood fences is due, no 
doubt, to the increasing use of such fences in 
cities and suburbs. With their increasing use, 

these fences are being 
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> made higher, especially 
where they are used to 
hide unsightly alleys. 
They also are being 
used more frequently to 
separate lawns owned 
by different home own- 
ers. The accompanying 
illustration shows a 
fence 7 feet high in the 
section next to. the 
alley, while the sec- 
tion separating the two 
lawns is lower. In 
suburban sections sur- 
rounding Chicago, many 
new designs in orna- 
mental wood fences are 








and marketing capacity and have given 
hardly a thought to the welfare of the busi- 
ness as a whole. The idea seems to be in- 
dividual exploitation. Big areas of no-man’s- 
land. exist between manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers, builders, loan agencies and 
the rest. Each tries in his own way to 
chisel out a little profit and feels incapable 
of doing anything to keep the business as 
a whole from being chiseled to pieces. 


Only a feeble beginning has been made to 
turn financing into an ally instead of an 
exploiter of the great field of house build- 
ing. Wastes and outmoded practices con- 
tinue in the mechanics of building. Thou- 
sands of retail sales are made without a 
jot of interest in the use made of the 
material and without an effort to fit it ex- 
actly to needs. When the desire satur- 
ates the industry to see the whole thing 
from the buyer’s as well as from the seller’s 
point of view and to create maximum values 
for the price paid, the rest of the necessary 
reorganization will begin to shape up. So 
long as it consists merely of individual de- 
sire to hook a little profit out of the chaotic 
mess, the mess will remain chaotic. 


When the industry moves toward offer- 
ing more real value for the customer’s 


money, just that soon will the country dis- 


cover a real need for more houses. 


found, where people 
are building new homes and vying with one 
another in making the surroundings more at- 
tractive. 


Entertains Milwaukee Lumbermen 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 30.—Ray Wilbur, 
vice president of the Wilbur Lumber Co., en- 
tertained lumber dealers of Milwaukee recently 
at his home on Lake Drive, this city. 
While all of the members of the famous Wil- 
bur family—Ross, Ray and Hawley—have repu- 
tations as ideal hosts, none has excelled the 
cordial hospitality dispensed at this party. 


While working up an appetite, the entire 
assemblage joined in singing, under the 
leadership of George Lade, secretary of the 
Best & Lade Lumber Co., and Benjamin 
Springer, president of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

Following a delicious dinner, the meeting was 
turned over to Hawley Wilbur, secretary and 
treasurer of the Wilbur Lumber Co., who gave 
a dissertation on “Comparative Costs of Doing 
Business, Accounts Receivable and Credits and 
Collections.” Talks followed by George Lade, 
John Schroeder, vice president of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., and James T. Drought, 
Milwaukee attorney. Hawley Wilbur an- 
nounced that a similar dinner gathering would 
be held at his home in Waukesha next month, 
followed by still a further similar gathering at 
the home of Ross Wilbur in Waukesha early 
in the fall, 





Nature’s Tribute 


to PERMANENCE 
and ENDURANCE 





HEART COMMON 
REDWOOD 


in 4X%4—5x5—6x6 
up to 20 ft. long 
Makes Dandy Posts 


for Swings, Bird Houses, 
Columns and Newels 








Redwood is nature’s treated wood 
and then, too, it’s fire resisting. 


For anything in Redwood— 
suppose you think of us first? 
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Tidewater Red Cypress 


Our mills manufacture Genuine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. They have complete Planing 
Mill facilities enabling us to ship mixed 
cars Finish, Mouldings, etc., quickly. 


Along with our Cypress we can furnish 
SHORT LEAF PINE FINISH 


SAP GUM MAGNOLIA 
RED GUM POPLAR 
TUPELO ASH 
MAPLE OAK, ELM 


Let Us Serve You 
GULF RED CYPRESS CO. 


4th Floor Greenleaf & Crosby Bldg. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











White Pine 


IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our — grade dressed stock — 
Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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PHILIPPINE 


INDOAKO 
WwooD 


a hardwood your customers want be- 
cause of its quality and adaptability; 
a hardwood you want because of its 
profit possibilities. 


Write your name and address on the 
margin of this advertisement, clip and 
mail it today and Get all the facts. 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK Co. 
218 East Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 




















UL SOUTHERN 
IND Yellow Pine 


BUY GRADE MARKED 
AND TRADE MARKED 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


KAUL 


We season lumber 
to the moisture 
content you re- 








Pa 
Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver 














San Francisco 
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cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
§0 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on § gallons or oven 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 7 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 





WEEDS need not 





NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 











Creates Yakima Indian Forest 


The House has passed a bill creating the 
Yakima Indian Forest in the State of Wash- 
ington. All lands on the Yakima Indian Res- 
ervation classified as timberlands under author- 
ity of the Act of Dec. 21, 1904, and all un- 
alienated and unallotted lands confirmed to the 
Yakima Indians by the decision of the Supreme 
Court on Feb. 24, 1913, are designated as con- 
stituting the Yakima Indian Forest. The sec- 
retary of the interior is authorized to admin- 
ister such timber lands under conservative for- 
est management. 

The net proceeds derived from sale of tim- 
ber and other income from the forest are to be 
deposited in the U. S. Treasury to the credit 
of the Indians of the Yakima Reservation and 
to draw interest at the rate of 4 percent per 
annum. 

In the use of forest and range and for em- 
ployment in forest and grazing activities mem- 
bers of the Yakima tribe are to be given pref- 
erence. 


Favorable Report on Arboretum Bill 


A favorable report on the McNary bill, au- 
thorizing an additional $200,000 for purchase 
of land to complete the development of the na- 
tional arboretum in the national capital has 
been received by the senate committee on agri- 
culture and forestry from Secretary of Agri- 
culture Hyde. When originally proposed it 
was estimated the cost would be about $500,000. 
When the bill went through it was reduced to 
$300,000. The pending bill is designed to in- 
crease the amount up to the original estimate. 


Suggestions for Forestry Programs 


The Forest Service receives many requests 
from women’s groups for information and as- 
sistance in preparing forestry programs, lead- 
ing officials to believe that women’s organiza- 
tions in general are actively interested in for- 
warding the conservation movement as applied 
to the timber resources of the country. 

It is pointed out that some of the outstand- 
ing national organizations of women have cre- 
ated and developed active departments devoted 
to the study of conservation, and have worked 
for the creation of State forestry departments. 
These organizations favor the securing and 
setting aside of forest areas for public use, and 
the general encouragement of the national 
forestry program. 

In order to aid the various women’s organ- 
izations in preparing programs on forest con- 
servation for club and other meetings, the 
Forest Service has available Miscellaneous Cir- 
cular No. 91-M—“A Forestry Program for 
Women’s Organizations.” This booklet con- 
tains brief statements on Federal, State, mu- 
nicipal and private forestry, bringing out what 
has been done and what remains to be done 
in forestry in this country. Other material in 
prose and verse suitable for a forestry program 
is included. Copies of the booklet may be had 
on request from the Office of Information, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The Forest Service also has just published 
Leaflet No. 58-L—‘“Making a Model to Show 
How Forests Prevent Erosion,” which is 
available for free distribution. The leaflet tells 
how to prepare a simple model showing how 
a forest-covered slope is protected from ero- 
sion, while barren slopes are washed and gul- 
lied by rapid run-off. 

This leaflet is designed for use in school 
classes, 4-H clubs and other interested groups. 
The demonstration may be made outdoors or 
indoors. If indoors, a suitable base, such as a 
wooden tray, may be filled with earth, two 
large mounds of tightly packed soil being 
erected to represent hills. On one mound a 
miniature forest may be made by a thick cov- 
ering of moss to represent leaf litter and small 





evergreen twigs to represent trees. The other 
mound should be left bare. When both mounds 
are sprinkled with a garden waterpot the water 
coming down the “forested” hill will trickle 
slowly, and clear after running a few min- 
utes. On the bare hill water will gully the 
slopes and run off rapidly. 

“On the forest-covered slope the trees break 
the rainfall,” says the Forest Service, “causing 
the raindrops to shatter and trickle down the 
limbs and trunks or to drip slowly to the 
ground. The spongy leaf litter allows the 
water to percolate gradually into the soil and 
to find its way to springs and streams. Bar- 
ren slopes have no protection from beating 
rains and no tangle of roots to hold the soil 
in place. The water runs off rapidly, carrying 
away the fertile topsoil to deposit it in the val- 
leys or to clog the streams. Flood danger is 
increased, and because muddy water clogs the 
pores of the soil, little of it is absorbed to feed 
springs and streams, which without a constant 
supply of water soon dry up.” 


Has 1700-foot Logging Incline 


AtcoMa, Ore., June 28.—The accompanying 
picture shows the incline down which the Al- 
goma Lumber Co., of this place, lowers its 




















Logging incline of Algoma Lumber Co. at 
Algoma, Ore., 1700 feet long 


California white pine logs at the rate of 250,000 
feet daily from the logging area into which it 
has lately moved. This incline is 1700 feet 
long, and the maximum grade is 57% percent. 
The logs produce a large percentage of selects, 
and the timber is only a few miles from the 
mill at Algoma. 


(See aeeaeesaeaeaeaesaeasea 


Big Railroad Buys Lumber Road 


ASHLAND, Ky., June 30.—The Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad purchased, a few days ago, the 
Big Sandy & Kentucky River Railroad from 
the Dawkins Lumber Co., the consideration be- 
ing approximately $1,600,000. The road runs 
from Dawkins on the Chesapeake & Ohio main 
line through Johnson and Magoffin counties 
and terminates in Knott County, being one of 
the most important lumber roads in the State. 
It is expected that the road will be further ex- 
tended to open rich hardwood properties in 
Knott County. 
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Ghosts 


I camp beside a trail, alone, 
Yet not alone am I, 

For other men this trail have known, 
This trail they traveled by 

Long, long before my firelight shone 
Upon this wood and sky. 


The first who came were men of red 
No dream of wealth was theirs, 

And yet, for all‘that fools have said, 
I know they had their cares, 

They had their faithless and their dead, 
Their doubts, and their despairs. 


Then came the white man in his turn 
And took the redman’s lands, 

And lived, and loved, to only learn 
The wealth that man demands, 

However hard he strives to earn, 
Is ashes in his hands. 


I camp beside the trail again, 
But not alone tonight: 

The trail once made by dusky men 
Shall feel their footsteps light. 

The redman passes by, and then 
Come men whose skins are white. 


And I shall pass another day, 
Though now my campfire gleams, 

But here I dreamed a night away, 
And I shall leave my dreams, 

As they left theirs, and I shall stay 
And haunt these hills and streams. 


Between Trains 


Witmetre, ILt.—Not every community needs 
a community building, for it may be already 
supplied with community facilities, but, if it 
does, the next thing to decide is what it needs, 
and who is to lead the movement to provide it. 
In Wilmette it was the Wilmette Woman’s 
Club. In providing a clubhouse for itself, the 
club wisely designed it for the use of the whole 
community and other organizations, for ex- 
ample, the Wilmette Catholic Woman’s Club, 
and any other organization working for com- 
munity uplift, either men’s or women’s. The 
building of course has an auditorium, and ade- 
quate stage, a dining-room, a kitchen, parlors, 
and other facilities. 

The kind of building to be erected, naturally 
depends on the necessities of the town. If the 
community is small, but there is an hotel, and 
the hotel has a dining-room capable of taking 
care of public dinners, it is futile and unfair to 
duplicate those facilities. While privately 
owned, the hotel, like the newspaper, is a public 
institution and should have the fullest commu- 
nity support. There is an idea in some towns 
that the hotel should live off the stranger, and 
then the town wonders why it doesn’t have 
a better hotel. As a matter of fact, every bit 
of business that the hotel is prepared to handle 
should be thrown there. To duplicate its fa- 
cilities, if the facilities are already sufficient, is 
all unnecessary expense, and by splitting the 
business is more likely to hurt the town than 
to help it. 

If the hotel cannot or will not provide a 
place of public assemblage large enough to 
hold a community dinner, then that is one of 
the things that the community building will 
have to provide. The public schools may al- 
ready possess an auditorium large enough for 
lectures and-concerts with a properly equipped 
stage for its home talent plays; but, if not, that 
is another matter to be taken care of. In other 
words, our observation, in visiting some 600 
American communities, has been that the first 
thing a town needs to do is to take stock of 
itself and see if it needs a community building, 


or if it merely needs to make better use of what 
it has. 

This is not a brief against community build- 
ings, for we are enthusiastically in favor of 
them where community facilities are lacking, 
or where the town has outgrown those it has. 
If there is business enough to keep two audi- 
toriums busy nearly every night, then by all 
means let us have two. And if the hotel has 
the dining room, but has so much banquet 
business that it can not take care of it all, then 
let’s have another; or let’s have another if that 
one is not large enough to take care of the 
larger affairs. 


By the way, a dinner or any other sort of 
meeting must always fit the room. A program 
given to 100 people in a room that will seat 
500 is bound to be a frost, no matter how good 
it is. The room should always be just a little 
smaller than the crowd. Then even an ordi- 
nary program is likely to be a success, for 
everyone there will feel lucky to get in. The 
audience contributes at least half of every pro- 
gram by its mental attitude. It is better for 
the soul to look around and see that the late 
comers had a hard time getting in, than to be 
one of 100 who came and realize that 400 
perhaps wiser people stayed away. 


On this auditorium question someone will 
say, “Of course, we have the churches.” Now, 
we love the church, and support ours as much 
as we imagine we can, and we do not want to 
be misunderstood: but the auditorium of a 
church is suitable for just one sort of meet- 
ing—religious services. It has an atmosphere 
which contributes not a little to the success of 
a religious meeting; that same atmosphere very 
few occasions of any other character are able 
to survive. Very few audiences when in a 
church are generous, or even just, with ap- 
plause; and the town’s bad reputation for a 
lack of appreciation may be due to the place 
rather than to the people. 


So we may need a community building where 
we think we don’t, and may not need it where 
we think we do. We know a number of towns 
that build community houses not wisely but too 
well. We know a North Dakota town that 
built one at the fairgrounds, and it is called 
“the White Elephant,” instead of the “Memo- 
rial Building” as was originally intended, be- 
cause it is so seldom used. An Indiana town 
built one whose gross income doesn’t pay the 
interest on its mortgage, the building is so 
much larger than the community’s require- 
ments. But the saddest case of all, although it 
is the other side of the shield we are looking 
at, was in another Indiana town that had no 
community center at all. Shortly before we 
were there a dear lady died and left $40,000 
to build a church of her faith. 


When it was built it was the only large 
structure in the town. It had just been com- 
pleted when we arrived to speak (in a tent) 
and the committee proudly took us around to 
see the new church. It had an auditorium 
that would seat probably 600 people. “But,” we 
asked, “where is the kitchen?” They looked puz- 
zled. “And,” we inquired, “where is the dining 
room?” They looked pained. “Also,” we asked, 
“where is the bowling alley?” Then they looked 
shocked indeed. 


We visited another town of 1,200 people that 
had nine churches—seven of them different fac- 
tions of the same sect. The Lord intended us 
to spread the Gospel, but not to spread it so 
thin. That isn’t spreading it, that is diluting it. 


None of the things that have been said here- 
with have anything to do with the situation 
in Wilmette. In fact we found the situation 
in Wilmette so excellent, so far as a commu- 
nity center is concerned, that it reminded us of 
other communities where it is not. 





You 

Want 
Satisfied 
Customers 


Then, the Meadow River items 
listed below are the products for 
you to sell. All of these items are 
produced from famous West Vir- 
ginia timber—the cream of the 
stumpage in the Appalachian dis- 
trict. 


Meadow River manufacture is 
well equal to the best. We take a 
great deal of pride in turning out a 
superior product—expertly ma- 
chined, accurately graded, carefully 
handled and loaded. 


Good dealers everywhere will be 
exceptionally well pleased with the 
satisfaction they can give customers 
with 


MEADOW 
RIVER 


BRAND 


FLOORING 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


TRIManp MOULDINGS 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch Ash 


STEPPING and RISERS 
Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING 


Poplar 


We will welcome your inquiries 


THE MEADOW RIVER 
LUMBER CO. 


RAINELLE WEST VIRGINIA 
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il 
Yellow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods [ 





It supplies every 
building need— 
from sills to roof 
boards—and wher- 
ever used offers 
maximum strength 
and durability. 


R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


FirstNstin’.,  HOUSTON,TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf LumberQ. 
Mills :- Wrer.gate,Texas 
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RUSTON, LA LA. 
Manufacturers of 


! Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Malle at 
CANDY, LA 









Office. 
RUSTON, LA 


‘| 








GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order, 








JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








ES 





Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Established 1847 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 
and discount draft. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 
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What she Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


July 11—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H Summer 
meeting. 

July 16—Southern Pine 
Memphis, Tenn. 

16—West 
Ark. 

July 16-17—Carolina Retail 

Material Dealers’ 

Charleston, S. C. 

29—Roofer 

a. 

Aug. 7-8—National Lumber 
ciation, Portland, Ore. 
board of directors and 


Association, Peabody Hotel, 
Summer meeting. 


July Club, 


Side Hardwood Pine Bluff, 


Lumber & Building 
Association, Isle of Palms, 
Summer meeting. 


July Manufacturers’ Club, 


Columbus, 


Asso- 
meeting 


Manufacturers’ 
Quarterly 
TX committee. 
Aug. 8-9—Millwork Institute of California, 
tington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 

Aug. 22—Northern Wholesale Hardwood 
Association, Sheboygan, Wis. 
and outing, 

Sept. 3.—Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual, 


Sept. 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 15-17—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 20-——-Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Clarks, La. Quar- 
terly meeting. 

(LAS ELE LE EE ET) 


New Hampshire Summer Meeting 


MANCHESTER, N. June 30.—Harry K. 
Rogers, president of the New Hampshire Lum- 
bermen’s Association, announces that the sum- 
mer meeting of the organization will be held 
July 11 at the Hotel Carpenter in this city. 
Reports on the condition of stocks will occupy 
the first session, while after lunch special 
speakers will deliver messages of interest to 
the membership. 


Hun- 


Lumber 
Summer meeting 


Three Icwa District Meetings 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 30.—The South- 
western Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
will hold a series of three district meetings 
during the third week in July—the first at 
Creston on Tuesday, July 15, the second at At- 
lantic on Wednesday, July 16, and the third at 
Council Bluffs on Thursday, July 17. The 
keynote of all three meetings will be “Building 
3igger Business.” 

Secretary Ormie C. Lance, of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, this city, has 
been invited to give a short lecture on modern- 
ization, which will be illustrated by colored 
slides showing the old house before and after 
the modernization process. 

All retail lumbermen in southwestern Iowa 
are invited to attend these three meetings. They 
will begin promptly at 2 p. m. on the dates men- 
tioned above and will continue through the 
evening, which will include a dinner at about 
6:30 o'clock. 


Southern Pine Summer Meet 


New Oreans, La., June 30.—The mid-sum- 
mer meeting of subscribers to the Southern 
Pine Association will be held in Memphis, 
Tenn., on July 16, all sessions to be conducted 
at the Peabody Hotel. 

Developments within the southern pine indus- 
try since the annual meeting of subscribers in 
March will be reviewed. A careful study will 
be given to the conditions existing at present 
among the southern pine lumber manufactur- 
ers, and plans formulated to meet those of the 
future. There will be but few reports and ad- 
dresses. 

It is expected that the small mill situation 
will be one of the highlights of the meeting, as 
active steps are already in progress for a co- 
operative plan whereby the smaller operators 
may benefit directly from the work of the as- 
sociation. Representatives of operators of 
small mills will be in attendance and indica- 
tions are that this conference will result in the 


extension of definite services by the association 
to such operators. 

A meeting of the new advertising and trade 
extension committee of the association will be 
held, as well as a meeting of the board of dj- 
rectors. 


Hardwood Wholesalers to — 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 30.—J. Hay- 
den, secretary of the “Northern W Melee 
Hardwood Lumber Association, this city, an- 
nounces that the summer meeting and outing 
of the organization will be held Aug. 22 at She- 
boygan, Wis., with the Maislen- Dawson Lum- 
ber Co. as host. 


See Deflation Period Passing 


New York, June 28.—About 125 lumber and 
building material dealers from all parts of 
Long Island attended the annual dinner-meet- 
ing of the Long Island Salesmen’s Association, 
held last Tuesday night at the Freeport (L. I.) 
Elks Club. A number of speakers expressed 
the opinion that the period of depression in 
the construction industry is passing and _ that 
gradual improvement may be expected from 
now on. Jules Tollner, president of the 
association, occupied the chair. 

As the principal speaker, Harry Beaton, of 
Freeport, sales promoter of the National Steel 
Fabrics Co., said that because modern busi- 
ness demands only workers who produce some 
ratio of profit, the fate of, the white-collared 
routine worker is inevitable extinction: 

How’s Business? was the keynote of Mr. Bea- 
ton’s talk. How are we to know how business 
is unless by word of mouth through the sales- 
men? he asked. 

This query is an every-day greeting in busi- 
ness, he continued. And the psychology of the 
reply is well worth considering. If depressing, 
the reply spreads like wildfire throughout the 
country; but on the other hand, if it is favor- 
able, the effect is not what it should be. 

Every man or woman who attains success 
in business is a potential salesman, regardless 
of occupation and native ability. Put consid- 
erably more optimism in sales talk to relieve 
any reported commercial stagnation or depres- 
sion. It requires no more effort to reply that 
business is fairly good than it does to make 
depressing answers. 

Other speakers included George Adams, jr., 
president the Long Island Dealers’ Association; 
Robert C. Brown, Jamaica; H. W. VanTuyl, 
Thomas MacIntosh, Frank McKenna and Dr. 
Caleb Guyer. 


Talks to Oregon Lumbermen 


Eucene, Ore., June 28.—“The main trouble 
with the lumber industry is that its products 
can be sold cheaper than they can be manu- 
factured,” declared Wilson Compton, secretary 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in a talk at a meeting of the Willa- 
mette Valley Lumbermen’s Association here. 
Mr. Compton outlined the work that is being 
done by the National association, stressing the 
efforts that are being made on marketing re- 
search and taxes. He discussed the methods 
that are being made in the East to straighten 
out building codes. Legislation which is de- 
signed to favor steel over wood is one of the 
largest problems facing the lumber industry 
at present, he said. 

Substitutes for lumber have stolen a march 
on the industry in recent years, Mr. Compton 
pointed out. Roofing compositions depend on 
the Pacific coast for a large part of their busi- 
ness and are selling most of their product in 
the home market of lumber producers. In dis- 


cussing roofing he said that cedar shingles have 
the advantage of being more fireproof, 


cost 
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pn ac 
jess, and are more beautiful than substitutes. 

“If people in the Northwest would use lum- 
ber i construction instead of substitutes it 
would take care of the present surplus,” he de- 
clared, and it would put the industry on a more 
substantial basis. 
~ Wood is coming back to its own, recent tests 
in Chicago show, Mr. Compton said. Research 
showed that in 1928 eight out of ten large 
buildings in Chicago used steel window sash 
in construction, and in 1929 eight out of nine 
representative buildings were employing wooden 
sash in construction. 
~ Science is the most indispensable factor in 
wood and science will lead the way for indus- 
try to follow in the future, Mr. Compton said. 
More foresight must be used in merchandising 
the product, he declared. Nation-wide organ- 
ization is lessening the burden of depression 
on the industry and is helping to improve busi- 
ness conditions throughout the country. Mills 
in the South and Southwest have cut down 
production varying from 11 percent to 65 per- 
cent, it was stated. 

A. C. Dixon, president of the National as- 
sociation and general manager of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., stressed the importance of 
local consumption. At his suggestion a com- 
mittee consisting of architects, city and county 
authorities, along with a representative from 





T a meeting of the Illinois State 
A Bankers’ Association recently held 
in Peoria, A. E. Bryson, vice presi- 

dent of one of Chicago’s largest invest- 
ment houses, said that their research 
showed that the public is in a saving and 
investing mood, and urged bankers to be 
prepared to take advantage of the situa- 


tion. 


Should not lumbermen also take advan- 
tage of this mood by encouraging the 
public to save for and invest in homes, 
stressing the fact that the purchase of a 
home combines the advantages of a 
sound investment and a growing savings 
account? 





the chamber of commerce, will be appointed 
to encourage the use of lumber in the com- 
munity. 

J. S. Magladry, of the Bohemia Lumber Co., 
Cottage Grove, presided, and R. D. Brown, 
assistant secretary-manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, closed the meeting 
with a talk on the progress of individual mill 
curtailment. 


Plan Service for Small Mills 


New Orveans, La., June 30.—As an out- 
growth of discussions which took place at the 
March 24 meeting of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation board of directors that the services of 
the association be extended to operators of 
small mills, the first active steps toward a solu- 
tion of the ever-increasing small mill problem 
were taken June 24 at the Lamar Hotel, Me- 
ridian, Miss. 

More than thirty operators of small mills, 
representing a large number of the small type 
operations in the Meridian territory met with 
members of the association staff and represen- 
tatives of larger mills. These small mill pro- 
ducers enthusiastically listened to the type of 
service which Secretary-Manager Berckes ex- 
plained the association was ready to offer them 
in an endeavor to bring their product to a 
higher level of manufacture. A keen interest 
was displayed by those in attendance in the 
work of the association and in general economic 
conditions, and they were anxious that some 
plan be evolved that would be of benefit not 
only to them as individuals, but to the entire 
industry. 


L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel, told 
of the confusion existing in the consuming field, 
with resultant disadvantage to southern pine, 
because of the haphazard manner in which the 
small mill production was graded and distrib- 
uted. “If the product of your mills could have 
the benefit of the association’s inspection serv- 
ice,” explained Mr. Putman, “as well as the 
benefit of its years of study of modern mer- 
chandising methods, there can be no doubt but 
that the utmost benefit will be reflected in your 
product.” 

Small mill production is no longer looked 
upon lightly as in former years. The bulk of 
southern pine produced comes from mills manu- 
facturing a small quantity, and with new units 
entering the field almost daily, conditions must 
be adjusted to cope with the situation brought 
about by such increasing small mill production. 

The various phases of the lumber industry 
and how they are met by the small mills were 
discussed in an open forum session, and a re- 
view was given to the present economic condi- 
tions prevailing among the ranks of these 
smaller manufacturers. 

A committee of three was appointed to work 
with the secretary-manager and his staff on a 
tentative outline as to the basis upon which 
the association might render service to these 
small mills. This committee is cemposed of 
J. J. Paschal of Walnut Grove, Miss.; R. H. 
Molpus, Philadelphia, Miss., and J. W. Wilson, 
of Meridian. The committee will give study 
to a proposed form of subscription contract for 
affiliation with the Southern Pine Association, 
for submission to the board of directors for 
approval when it meets in Memphis on July 16. 


Wolf River Club Meets 


ApPLeTON, Wis., June 30.—At a meeting of 
the Wolf River Lumbermen’s Club, held at 
Clintonville on June 19, a 6:30 o’clock dinner 
at the Hotel Marson was followed by a gen- 
eral discussion on business conditions and sub- 
jects of general interest to the membership. 
The comments were very optimistic in tone and 
the members pledged themselves not for one 
week but for an indefinite period to speak only 
of the encouraging things in business. S. A. 
Stavrum, of the Wisconsin Transfer Yard, of 
Oshkosh, and formerly field man for the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, spoke of the need for more adequate 
means of financing home building, stating that 
building and loan association facilities can be 
obtained in the larger cities but not in the 
smaller communities. 

It was decided to hold a picnic some time 
next month for club members and salesmen and 
their families and a committee consisting of 
S. H. Kratz, C. R. Kant and A. C. Becker was 
appointed to select the date and make all ar- 
rangements. 


Wood for Atmosphere and Profit 


(Continued from Page 46) 


lumberman should have. A few suggestions 
from a live lumberman could show some res- 
taurant man how to make his restaurant or 
sandwich shop the sort of place in which peo- 
ple like to eat. 

That’s what wood did to Cook’s Sandwich 
Shop. Starting as it did, as a side issue of the 
delicatessen, the business has grown until now 
an average of 2,000 sandwiches are served every 
day, and every day about 400 breakfasts, 
luncheons and dinners, in addition to the flour- 
ishing delicatessen trade. Thirty-two people, 
including Mr, and Mrs. Cook are employed in 
giving the excellent service that is provided. 

Pay? Sure it pays! It pays the restaura- 
teur every day, 80 much that he now is con- 
sidering giving the entire space to the sandwich 
shop, eliminating the delicatessen. It paid the 
millwork company that installed the booths, 
and it paid the lumberman who furnished the 
lumber. A similar job would pay other lum- 
bermen, but— 

Someone has to have vision and energy, to 
accomplish it. 








or STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 
and RESILIENCY 
SPECIFY 


Calcasieu 


LONG LEAF 


Pine Timbers 


The Calcasieu district of Louisiana has 
been famous for its immense stands of vir- 
gin growth Long Leaf Yellow Pine timber 
for many years. 


Buyers of structural timbers, railroad and 
car material know that stock bearing the 
“TIndustrial—Calcasieu” brand is unex- 
celled. Play it safe in the future and send 
us your specifications. 


All Shed and Yard 
Stock Marked: 


“INDUSTRIAL” 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUMBER CO., INc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 








This Brand 
On Every 
Stick 
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Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy ~ 





* ® 
SPECIFICATION 
fe) PROTECTION eu 
POLICY 








Pures. Pusivmo amp Fos Sue ov 


Cmcnae we. 





Thu policy 1 your permanent record of maternal and workmanship entering 


«nto the contraction of your building 1 is also « record of the contractor, sub- 


‘ 
Ontractors and architect. together with ther rcleases 
Preserve this with your deed. it is evderce of the value of yous 


unproverrants represent by far the largest proportion of YOUR TOTAL 
INVESTMENT. 








COVERING 





This Policy Certifies the Hidden Value 
* + of Your Property + + 


0 CORMLETE BURL NWR, EFRCIICA Fw 








Insures Materials 
and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of your 
customers and guarantee them full value for 
their money. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 


future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
~ — ae 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
































Takes Over Albuquerque Plant 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., June 30.—Whitmer 
Mills (Inc.), a new corporation, will tomorrow 
take over the sash and door plant here of the 
Whitmer-Jackson Co. Officers of the new or- 
ganization are: President, T. E. Whitmer; 
secretary, G. L. Schreiber; treasurer, Joseph 
Pies. Mr. Schreiber and Mr. Pies have been 
connected with the Whitmer-Jackson company 
since the beginning of its operation in Albu- 
querque in 1920. Mr. Whitmer will continue 
to hold all his interests in the Whitmer-Jack- 
son Co., of which he is president, but will have 
no active part in its management. He will 
devote all of his time to the operation of the 
Albuquerque plant, which has no connection 
with the Whitmer-Jackson Co. 


Incorporation of Whitmer Mills (Inc.) marks 
the sixty-first year of wholesale sash and door 
manufacturing in the Whitmer family, the 
father of the president, the late R. W. Whit- 
mer, having inaugurated it with the Goshen 
(Ind.) Sash & Door Co. in 1869. 

President T. E. Whitmer announces that the 
policy and management of the old company 
will remain unchanged under the new adminis- 
tration. 


Tacomans Show Faith in Wood 


Tacoma, WasnH., June 28.—Col. W. B. 
Greeley, secretary-manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, accepted the chal- 
lenge of the steel manufacturers in a powerful 
address given here yesterday before the Young 
Men’s Business Club of Tacoma. Col. Greeley 
came to answer the strictures made against 
wood recently by Charles F. Abbott, director 
of the American Steel Institute, who in an ad- 
dress to the local club had declared wooden 
construction out of date, and bound to disap- 
pear before the advance of steel and concrete. 

Col. Greeley took Mr. Abbott's talk as his 
text, and gave the club an outline of what the 
lumber manufacturers are doing to develop 
wood construction along modern lines by scien- 
tific investigations, and thorough tests of all 
forms of construction material. He agreed 
with Mr. Abbott that the trend of the times 
is toward the scrapping of all obsolescent mate- 
rials, but declared wood is not in this class, 
but on the contrary is developing rapidly as a 
first class material. He gave many illustrations 
of how wood is being used in many ways pre- 
viously deemed impossible, and how the big 
lumber associations are supporting carefully 
worked out programs of research, marketing 
and advertising. 

“The lumber industry will be manufacturing 
in the Northwest when all of us in this room 
are dead,” he concluded. “The industry is not 
decadent, and we will accept the challenge of 
the steel people and meet them on their own 
ground of scientific research and proved util- 
it m ” 





y. 
John Buffelen, who preceded Col. Greeley, 
told of many personal experiences in his life- 
time as a lumber manufacturer, where wood 
proved better than other forms of construction 
at a much lower cost. 

Roy Sharp, president of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club, introduced the speakers. 


The regular meeting of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club yesterday was cut short in order to 
allow the members to hear Col. Greeley’s ad- 
dress before the Young Men’s Business Club. 
A. H. Landram reported that a recasting of 
the city building code is planned, and suggested 
the appointment of a committee to act for the 
lumber industry when the question is brought 
before the city officials. J. G. Dickson sug- 
gested a wood products exhibition for the an- 
nual Western Washington Fair at Puyallup, 
and announced that fair directors hope later to 
construct a permanent forestry building on the 
grounds for an annual exhibit of this nature. 
Both matters were put over until next week 
for further discussion. 

The first of a series of articles on present 
conditions in the lumber industry, prepared by 


Roy A. Sharp, president of the Tacoma Lym. 
bermen’s Club, appeared in the local newspapers 
this week. Mr. Sharp’s article told how the 
lumbermen are meeting the present falling of 
in construction by curtailing production. The 
publication of the articles is another step jn 
the education of the public here to the facts 
confronting the lumber industry . 


OUTINGS | 


Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo to Golf 

AppLeton, Wis., June 30.—The July golf 
tournament of the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club is 
to be held at the Butte de Morts Golf Club in 
Appleton on Tuesday, July 8. There will be 
the usual events of nine holes in the morning 
and eighteen in the afternoon, with lunch be- 
tween rounds. The Butte de Morts club js 
located on Highway 125, between Neenah and 
Appleton. 











Again Wins Golf Championship 


CINCINNATI, On10, June 30.—For the sec- 
ond time in succession William Heistant, 
Eaton (Ohio) lumber retailer, won the golf 
championship of the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers. The Wood Construc- 
tion trophy was won June 26 in defending his 
title against thirty-nine golfers, the champion 
shooting the low score of the third annual 
tournament of the association at Twin Oaks 
Country Club. Mr. Heistand’s score for the 
first 18 holes of the 36-hole medal play match 
was 81, with 79 for the last 18 holes, making 
a total of 170. M. D. Mins, of Ft. Mitchell, 
Ky., was runner-up. L. W. Morrow, of Day- 
ton was winner of the trophy offered for lum- 
ber retailers by President Edgar Cummings, 
of the State association. Mr. Cummings was 
too ill to attend the dinner at which the trophy 
was presented. 

E. W. DeCamp, president of the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club, and also president of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Golf Association and 
general chairman of the tournament, won the 
silver cup presented by L. F. Ratterman, secre- 
tary of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association, for 
the wholesalers’ contests. His net score with 
20 handicap for both rounds was 143. 

On account of the difficulty in interesting the 
lumber retailers in attending the tournament it 
was decided to form the nucleus of an Ohio 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association with nominal 
dues and have the annual tournament con- 
ducted by that body. Roy C. Brokaw, of Co- 
lumbus, was chosen president; Joseph Lupton, 
of Columbus, vice president, and S. C. Ken- 
yon, of Columbus, secretary and treasurer. 


Champion of Helena Golfers 


HELENA, ARK., July 1—T. W. Lewis, of this 
city, is the new champion of the Helena Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association. His gross score of 
77 was good enough to win the title’ Pat At- 
kins, whose family has been making saws for 
many years, ripped off a 295-yard drive to win 
the driving contest. He is from Memphis, 
where two dozen representatives won seven of 
the sixteen prizes. Winners of events follow: 


Championship flight, all lumbermen, T. W. 
Lewis, Helena; low gross, visiting lumber- 
men, T. E. Sledge, Memphis; low net, visitors, 
L. R. Gall, Memphis; fewest putts, visitors, F. 
T. Dooley, Brinkley, Ark.; low gross, home 
lumbermen, A. S. Kelly, Helena; low gross, 
club guests, Roy Harrington, Helena; low net, 
club guests, E. J. Landon, Helena; fewest 
putts, club guests, V. Solomon, Helena; low 
gross, first nine, all lumbermen, Marty Man- 
gan, Helena; low net, first nine, all lumber- 
men, O. G. Walters, Memphis; low gross, sec- 
ond nine, J. D. Halbach, Blytheville, Ark.; low 
net, second nine, all lumbermen, J. P. Wil- 
helm, Memphis; longest drive, Pat Atkins, 
Memphis; approaching and putting, J. R. Mc- 
Fadden, Memphis, first, and R. Harrington, 
Helena, second; consolation, highest net score, 
H. D. Moss, Memphis. 
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FOREIGN LUMBER MARTS 








The material printed below is taken from reports to the Lumber Division by 
foreign offices of the Department of Commerce and American consular offices 


Douglas Fir Exports Reach Peak 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—The Lumber 
Division, Department of Commerce, an- 
nounces that exports of Douglas fir from the 


United States reached their peak in 1929 
with a movement abroad of more than 
1,500,000,000 feet. While increases have not 


been registered every year, the foreign sales 
of this wood have grown from 319,000,000 
poard feet in 1922. 

Exports of Douglas fir last year were 11 
percent greater than in 1928. There was a 
loss of 28 percent in exports to Japan, but 
sales to the rest of the world increased 35 
percent. Other general areas, including other 
Asia, South Seas, Latin America, Europe and 
Africa, showed a general increase, with some 
individual countries registering declines. 

United States export statistics do not show 
doors separately by kinds of wood, and it is 
not possible to give exact figures for Doug- 


las fir doors. However, around 80 percent 
of all doors exported are shipped out of 
Oregon and Washington and these are vir- 
tually all Douglas fir doors. Last year the 
total number of all doors exported was 
2,140,414. Important markets for American 
doors were the United Kingdom, Canada, 


Belgium, Union of South Africa, British East 
Africa, Australia, China, Chile, Italy, Jugo- 
slavia and Albania, Denmark, New Zealand, 
Colombia, the Netherlands, Mozambique, 
other Portuguese Africa, and Germany. 
Smaller quantities were shipped to France, 
Spain, Argentina, Uruguay, British India, 
Japan and Oceania. 

Creosoted timber is not separated by sta- 
tistics, but classified as “Other Sawed Tim- 
ber, Creosoted.” The 1929 shipments of 
628,000 feet of Douglas fir from the Pacific 
coast included 293,000 to Peru, 170,000 to 
Chile and 100,000 to the Philippine Islands. 

Douglas fir piling last year was shipped to 
Japan, Kwantung, China, Hongkong, Peru, 
Colombia, Dutch East Indies, Persia and the 
Philippines. Douglas fir ties include both 
ecreosoted and untreated material. The United 
Kingdom has been purchasing mostly Euro- 
pean pine or Douglas fir ties, and practically 
all of the 1,273,629 ties sold to that country 
last year were Douglas fir. Ties were also 
shipped to the Irish Free State. The next 
largest purchaser last year was China, which 
took 419,943 ties. Japan bought 125,395 ties. 

Last year Asia was the largest purchaser 
of Douglas fir, with a total of 745,655,000 feet. 
The larger part of this went to Japan and 
China. Other Asiatic markets were Hong- 
kong, Kwantung, Arabia, Persia, British Ma- 
laya and British India. 


Exports to Peru Increase 


Julian D. Smith, assistant commercial at- 
tache, Lima, Peru, reports that last year wit- 
nessed substantial gains in the importations 
of virtually all kinds of lumber and of wood 
products into that South American country. 
Douglas fir, all of which comes from the 
United States; is the dominant wood in Peru- 
vian markets. It serves nearly every use in 
Peru for which lumber is required and is 
conspicuously employed, in competition with 
tropical woods, for ornamental finish of fur- 
niture, fixtures and high-grade interior trim. 
It also answers for vehicle and car building. 
Besides being used for general construction 
purposes, Douglas fir is the chief sash, door 
and blind material, has become indispensable 
in mining operations, and is most suitable for 
innumerable uses on farms and plantations. 

At least 90 percent of all lumber brought 
into Peru is Douglas fir. It is usually seen 
on the local market in two grades only— 
Merchantable and No. 2 clear&better, al- 
though the large American mining com- 
panies, which make their purchases through 
their home offices in the United States, fre- 
quently buy common. 

Lima lumber wholesalers last year pur- 
chased 35,000,000 feet of Douglas fir, against 
30,000,000 feet in 1928. One large mining 


corporation took 17,000,000 feet of Douglas 
fir mine timbers in 1929, against 15,800,000 
feet the year before. This company’s stocks 
are now about 14,000,000 feet. 

The exports of Douglas fir 
the United States in 1929 were: 
ber, 69,108,000 board feet; dressed lumber, 
871,000 board feet, and sawed timber, 15,- 
683,000 board feet, a total of 85,662,000 feet. 

Pitch pine from the Gulf States is held in 
high favor in Peru and used principally for 
flooring and in the construction of bridges 
and piers. Local dealers state that pitch pine 
is generally too expensive for the Peruvian 
market, and Mr. Smith states that it is 
doubtful whether any considerably increased 


to Peru from 
Rough lum- 


demand will be found for it in the near 
future, as first cost is the chief considera- 
tien of the average Peruvian lumber con- 


sumer. Kiln dried saps are used for flooring 
and square edge and sound for general pur- 
poses. Last year imports of pitch pine to- 
taled 366,000 board feet, of which 145,000 
feet was sawed timber, 198,000 feet rough 
lumber and 23,000 feet dressed lumber. Lima 
wholesalers took about 40 percent of the 
southern pine imported last year, the Callao 
dock works purchasing most of the remain- 
der. They also imported 60,000 linear feet 
of southern pine piling. 

California redwood, known locally as “pino 
colorado,” is well and favorably Known in 
Peru. It is used chiefly for furniture mak- 
ing, panel work, and for other purposes 
where a wood more showy than Douglas fir 
is desired. It is usually imported only in 
the “rough clear” grade. Redwood is also 
used extensively for railway ties. The fact 
that this lumber retails for almost double 
the price of Douglas fir prevents it from be- 
ing used more extensively. Lima wholesal- 
ers took 400,000 feet of redwood last year 
and the total movement to Peru was 474,000 
feet. 

In 1929 some 220,000 feet of sawed cedar 
timbers were shipped from the United States 
to Peru, also 163,000 feet of cedar boards and 
planks and 506,000 feet of cedar logs, mostly 
western red cedar. 

Spruce and hemlock are used largely in the 
manufacture of boxes. Small quantities of 
sugar pine are also imported, only the best 
grades being in demand. Last year Peru 
imported 129,000 feet of white, western and 
sugar pine, 53,000 feet of spruce and 209,000 
feet of hemlock. 

American hardwoods are used for furni- 
ture making, but the volume is not large. 
Lima wholesalers last year took 100,000 feet 
of American oak. ‘Total sales were 14,000 
feet of ash, 176,000 feet of oak and 44,000 
feet of the birch-beech-maple class. 

Peru offers an increasing market for 
Douglas fir plywood for use chiefly as door 
paneling. 

Peruvian lumber importers and dealers are 
inclined to be pessimistic regarding the out- 
look for this year, general imports for the 
first quarter being about 40 percent below 
those for the same period of 1929. While 
mining and petroleum companies are expected 
to take normal quantities of lumber this 
year, the light building activity and absence 
of new construction in sight account for the 
pessimism of local buyers. 


Southern Pine Favored in Porto Rico 


Darwin DeGolia, assistant trade commis- 
sioner, San Juan, reports that southern yel- 
low pine remains the favorite imported wood 
in Porto Rico. For many years the bulk of 
Porto Rico’s consumption of lumber has been 
of this species, shipped from the Gulf ports. 
Last year Douglas fir from Oregon and Wash- 
ington was introduced. The Rehabilitation 
Commission, appointed to rebuild edifices 
damaged by the hurricane of 1928, utilized 
much Douglas fir. Some lumber dealers have 
endeavored to introduce it in the general 
trade, but despite a somewhat lower price 
Douglas fir has not met with a satisfactory 
reception in Porto Rico. An impressive drop 
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this 1930 model 
bringing you 


--more profits 


The new IMPROVED PHILLIPS 
WINDOW FRAME MACHINE 
will be installed in some plants and 
will start right away to make more 
profits by cutting costs and increasing 
production. It will take the place of 
time-wasting, slow, profit-eating ma- 
chinery. It will speed up deliveries 
and in many cases users will thank 
us for having called their attention 
to this compact, efficient, three-in- 
one, profit-making machine. 


W hy should not you also make more 
profits? Ask us about Model 1930. 
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Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 
Soft California 
White Pine 
White Fir 


Incense Cedar 





Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 























in shipments of railroad ties from the United 


States last year was due, in part, to the pur- 
chase of large quantities in the nearby Domi- 
nican Republic, where a large acreage is be- 
ing cleared for agricultural purposes and a 
supply of ties was readily available with 
favorable freight rates. 

Prospects for 1930 in Porto Rico are not 


considered encouraging by lumber importers. 
Chinese Market Is Inactive 


Julean Arnold, commercial attache at Peip- 
ing, in a radiogram to the Lumber Division, 
states that a slowing up of construction ac- 
tivities, accumulation of stocks, small ar- 
rivals and an unfavorable exchange com- 
bined to weaken the North China lumber 
market during April. The same report comes 


from John J. Erhardt, trade commissioner 
at Mukden. Mr. Arnold reports that the 
Tientsin market shows no improvement 


Stocks of Douglas fir there are still between 
12,000,000 and 14,000,000 feet and only about 
a half million feet arrived during April. 
Prices remain around $32 a thousand for 
base sizes. The Mukden lumber market is 
extremely quiet. An unfavorable exchange 
and lack of construction of railways and 
high class residences are the principal con- 
tributing causes. 


Imports Into United States 


An increase in imports of softwoods into 
the United States during March is reported 
to the Lumber Division by the chief of the 
section of customs statistics, New York. The 
imports, including boards, planks and deals of 
pine, spruce, cedar, hemlock, fir and others, 
totaled 100,039,000 feet, valued at $2,428,090, 
compared with 86,996,000 feet, valued at 
$2,033,135 for February, 1930. Canada shipped 
to the United States in March 98,211,000 feet 
of softwoods, valued at $2,401,000. The re- 
mainder of the shipments for the month 
were from Germany, Poland, Jugoslavia and 
Mexico. 

April shipments of lumber by water to At- 
lantic ports in the United States from Van- 


couver, B. C., totaled 5,736,396 feet, compared 
with 3,727,813 feet in March and 6,904,013 
feet in April, 1929, according to a cablegram 
from Trade Commissioner E. G. Babbitt. 
Shipments to eastern Canada in April totaled 
4,025,059 feet, compared with 4,397,140 feet 
in March and 4,338,710 feet in April, 1929. 





Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 


1,749,938. Double cylinder planer. Walter 


aici 
Hall, Winchendon, assignor to Goodspeeg 
Machine Co., 
1,750,394. 
Gardner, 


Mass., 
same place. 
Tenoning cutter-head., 

Mass. 
1,750,472. 
scheld, 


Joseph Dumont, 


Handsaw. 


Wilhelm Huckinghaus, Rem. 
Germany. 


1,750,474. Cutter-head. Luther C. Johnston, Mor. 
ganton, N. C 
1,750,794. Method of and apparatus for drying 
lumber. Clifford A. Cutler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1,750,932. Turning and heading machine. wij. 
liam Kirchner and Frank J. Sheldon, Sparta, Wis, 
751,258. BRark-stripping machine. Hubert Vogl, 


~- Ullersdorf, 


1,751,339. Construction unit of wood plies bound 
by vegetable-protein adhesive. Irving F. Laucks 
and Glenn Dayidson, Seattle, Wash., assignors to 
I. F. Laucks (Inc.), same place. 


Austria. 


Letters From the Mail of a Wholesaler 


[The first letter to Senator Sorghum appeared 
on page 86 of the April 12 issue of the AMERI- 
cAN LuMBERMAN.—EpITor. | 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 21, 1930. 
Hon. JOHN SoRGHUM, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: You are correct in your 
letter of the 5th, and I appreciate fully that 
many of us far in the sticks and out of the 
way places can run the Government so much 
better than it is run, and can tell our con- 
gsressmen and senators what to do, but when 
you get to Washington and go up against 
the great problems and the machinery with 
which you have to deal, it is all very differ- 
ent. i appreciate also the fact that to fig- 
ure out a constructive and workable policy 
in the shape of a reform, to improve condi- 
tions, is also much more difficult than to sit 
down and criticize things as they are. 

I believe if I were senator I would work 
on the following two plans: 

First: I would have an interview with 
the president or chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank Board and ask him why he 
does not do more to strengthen the credit 
and loaning power of the local banks in a 
depression like we have had all of this year? 
Banks have been permitted to fail all over 
the country, thus making a bad situation 
worse. Every time a bank fails it not only 
causes the failure of many individuals as a 
natural sequence but it strains the credit 
and jeopardizes the standing of the remain- 
ing banks in the community. At a time like 
this the banks should be aided in every way 
possible to extend normal lines of credit to 
their regular depositors and business clients. 
Instead of that, we have all been called upon 
to pay up in a depression, when we have 
had no business, the notes and lines of credit 
that were extended to us when business was 
normal. I would ascertain why the Fed- 
eral Reserve could not help the banks carry 
some of their frozen loans while they were 
trying to carry their customers through de- 
pressions, and as soon as business got bet- 
ter the frozen loans could be thawed out. 
I may not arrive at anything much but I 
would at least go and get some real infor- 
mation from headquarters and see if any- 
thing could be done to help or improve my 
local situation, through a more ilberal ex- 
tension of credit, instead of simply choking 
every business to death. 

The second thing in which I would inter- 
est myself, if I were senator, is in the agrar- 
ian field. If the Government is going to con- 
tinue to loan the farmers through the farm 
relief measure, it will soon own a large 
percentage of the farms of the country, be- 
cause, “if the farmer can’t keep up, he can’t 
catch up.” In many cases it is a question of 
better management, rather than more money, 
and the history of farm loans is going to 
be that most of them are not going to be 
paid, at least by the original borrowers. 
The insurance companies are making loans 
on city property, and they are going to own 
all the houses in the city. This with the 
Government owning all the farm land, we 
will simply be working for the Government 
and the insurance companies. 

For something definite and constructive I 
would see if the following plan could be 
worked out: Instead of loaning all of the 
farm relief appropriation, I would take at 
least half of it for building a model farm 
community in each State. The Government 
either 


is going to spend the money anyway, 


for building battleships or developing water- 
way projects that take the business from 
the railroads, or constructing public build- 
ings, all of which is well and good, and 
employs labor and consumes material, 

In a time like the present, when there is 
more unemployment than we have had in 
many years and where there is an over- 
production of manufactured articles, I would 
propose that the Government secure from 
10,000 to 100,000 acres in each State, in pro- 
portion to the size and population of the 
State, and that these tracts be divided + 
farms of 50 to 200 acres. Let the farms! ne 
improved by the construction of the proper 
buildings and fences and stocked ready for 
use under the management of the best brains 
that can be had for the purpose. Then let 
the farms be occupied preferably by fam- 
ilies that are unemployed, but who want to 
fy on the farm. Space not permit me 
to go into all the details of the idea, but in 
working it out many men would be em- 
ployed; it would consume a great deal of 
material in the form of lumber, steel, brick, 
building supplies of all kinds, farm imple- 
ments, and all household goods. 

Suppose it was not an immediate success, 
the improvements would be permanent, the 
farms could be paid for by the amortization 
plan, and could be run under Government 
supervision, and it would certainly be a bet- 
ter plan than loaning the farmer a lot of 
money under the present system and letting 
him use it to run his place to suit himself. 

Fifty thousand to 100,000 men could be 
employed in the course of a year on this 
plan, and as the homes were completed 
40,000 to 50,000 families could soon be taken 
care of and made self sustaining and the 
model communities that were established 
would be an incentive to the States to im- 
prove farming and living conditions in every 
rural section throughout the country. 

I have been told we do not need more 
farm production but better marketing facili- 
ties. One thing we do need is to make more 
families self-sustaining, and each farmer 


does 


that is self-sustaining is an executive and 
an employer of labor. This plan would em- 
ploy labor, consume material and make 


many heads of families sustaining and the 
Government would be as safe in its invest- 
ment as it is in most any other investments 
it makes. 

This is in line with your suggestion to 
write something definite. I have not ex- 
pressed it as well, nor put in as much detail 
as I would like, but you can get the main 
idea. I believe it can be worked out if we 
could get all of the interests together and it 
would be a permanent improvement both to 
the landscape and to economic conditions. 
And if it were not a howling success it 
would certainly be no greater a failure than 
many other plans that have been tried. If 
it employed labor and made business better 
for the present, it would in that sense be 
a success. 

You might appoint me chairman, or at 
least a member of the executive board, for 
the execution of this plan! 


Yours very respectfully, 
HicgH GRADE J.UMBER COMPANY, 
H. G. Logan, Pres. 


[Another instalment of these Letters From 
the Mail of a Wholesaler will appear in a later 
issue.—Ep1ror. | 
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Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Woodland—J. G. Montroni suc- 
ceeded by The Montroni Mill & Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—Clore-Manley Lumber Co. 
dissolved partnership and »usiness will be con- 
tinued by Lafe L. Clore under his own name. 
Cornell—F. N. Smith & Son, lumber firm of 
Pontiac, Ill., have purchased the business of John- 
son Bros. in Cornell and will continue its oper- 
ation under management of E. W. Haydter. 
INDIANA.  Jeffersonville—Jeffersonville Lumber 
Co. succeeded by The Voight Corporation. 
Lebanon—B. F. HMerdrich has purchased the in- 


terest of James R. Stewart in the Herdrich- 
Stewart Lumber Co. (Inc.), and _ will continue 
under the name of Herdrich Lumber Co. (Inc.), 


with John F. Girt as superintendent of the yards 
and George E. Adams as office manager. 

New Albany—Wood Mosaic Co, announces the 
closing down of its New Albany plant and the 
transfer of its operations to the Louisville mills, 
consolidating the two plants. The New Albany 
puildings and properties will be sold. 

MICHIGAN. Croswell—Croswell Lumber & Coal 
Co. merged with Moore & Carter Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Elko, Fairibault, Kenyon, Ner- 
strand, Northfield and Webster—C. W. Adams 
Lumber Co sold to Jake Lampert Lumber Yards 
(Inc), of St Paul. 

Isle—Isle Lumber Co, sold to Isle Construction 
0. 
MISSOURI. Fisk—Lyon & Son succeeded by 
'mT, Metz. 

wanagan and Lockwood—Hulett-Meek Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Charles G. Meek Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. 3azile Mills—Louis C, Fisher suc- 
ceeded by Weller Bros, 

Elsie—Briggs-Cameron Co. sold to Cowles-White 
Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Albany—Bronson Lumber Co. has 
purchased the Cameron Saw Mill near here. 

Klamath Falls—C. M. Rohr and Willard Jones 
have sold a half interest in the City Planing Mill 
to Andy Hansen’ and W. M., Liljequist. 

Wasco—Wasco Lumber (Co. succeeded by Tum- 
A-Lum Lumber Co., of Walla Walla, Wash. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Newton Square—Harvey & 
Co, succeeded by E. W. Powell & Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Orangeburg — Edisto 
Veneer Co. sold to J. I. Anderson, headquarters, 
Cheraw, 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Twin Harbors Lum- 
ber Co. moving office to 1156-1157 White-Henry- 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 

Seattle—Cottonwood Box & Veneer Co, reported 
to have sold equipment to Washington Excelsior 
& Mfg. Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Birmingham — The’ Birmingham 
Auto & Machine Co. plans adding machinery for 
manufacture of handles for tools. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—Charles P. Limbert Co. 
is having plans completed and will soon take bids 
for erection of a $200,000 furniture factory. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Kansas City Barrel 
Co. has begun excavating for $75,000 barrel plant 
at 16th St, and Gentry Ave. 

St. Louis—The Flexwood Co., manufacturer of 
pliable fabric-backed veneers has acquired a 4- 
acre tract on Clara Ave on which a plant will be 
erected at once. 

VIRGINIA. Webster Springs—W. B. Tracy has 
acquired a tract estimated to contain over 2,000,- 
000 feet of timber near here; will erect a mill of 
10,000 feet daily capacity. 


Incorporations 


DELAWARE. Wilmington — Pickering Lumber 
Sales Co. incorporated under Delaware laws with 
capital of 1,000 shares, common, to deal in shingles, 
sash and doors: main office for corporate purposes 
will be in Wilmington. 


FLORIDA. Miami—T. J. Wiggins Co, organized 
to handle a full line of lumber and building mate- 


rials; Wiggins, president; Capital, 2,500 
shares, par value, $100. 
INDIANA. Flora—Flora Saw Mill Co., incor- 


porated; capital, 1,200 shares, no par value; to buy 
and sell timber, logs and lumber, 


IOWA. Lawn Hill—Lawn Hill Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 
KENTUCKY. Hodgenville — Heuser Hardware 


Co., incorporated; capital, $4,000; lumber and hard- 
ware, 

MICHIGAN. Grand Haven—George D. Rosso 
Packing Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000; to deal 
in boxes, crates and baskets. 

MISSOURI. Lockwood—Charles G. Meek Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

St. Joseph—-Dougherty & Moss Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $60,000. 

NEW JERSEY Plainfield—Queen City Supply 
Co,, incorporated; capital, $100,000; retail. 

NEW YORK. New York—Franklin Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; old concern. 

OREGON. Sheridan—Gopher Valley Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $2,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Kane—J. J. Erich & Son, in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000; lumber and building. 

Willow Grove—J. Dyre Moyer, incorporated; 


capital, $5,000; 
concern, 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Sumter—Shaw Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $4,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Chas. B. Carothers, 
reincorporated under Tennessee laws; $50,000 pre- 
ferred stock and $50,000 common. 

VIRGINIA. Martinsville—Martinsville Specialty 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $25,000; to 
manufacture ironing boards. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Elm Rock—W, J. Word Lumber Co. 
recently opened for business here; headquarters, 
Scottsboro. 

Brewton—A. A. Preston & Co, 
retail lumber business. 

ARIZONA, Tucson—The J. Knox Corbett Lum- 
ber & Hardware Co. has begun construction of a 
new building and some additional lumber sheds 
on the corner of Sixth Ave. and Seventh St. to 
cost about $50,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Belvedere Lum- 
ber Co, has engaged in business at 3565 E. First 
St. under management of Joseph Gaer, 

INDIANA. Evansville—Central Lumber Co. has 
started a retail lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Dealers Warehouse 
& Supply Co. (Inc.), organized with office at 615 
llth St., N. W.; wholesale building supplies and 
shingles. 

MISSOURI. Perryville—Miners Lumber Co, has 
started business here; headquarters, Flat River. 

NPW MEXICO. Hobbs—Clayton Lumber Co. of 
Texas will establish a lumber yard here. 

Mosquero—R. L. Grossaint is establishing a lum- 
ber yard and will handle all kinds of building 
materials 

NEW YORK. Barker—Waring Lumber Co. has 
started a retail business. 

sayside—David Greene has started a retail lum- 
ber business. 

Massena—McDonald Lumber Co, 
N. Main St. 

OKLAHOMA, 
Co, will open, 

OREGON. Baker—A,. S. Shockley has engaged 
in business under name of Shockley Lumber Co. 

Portland—E. B. Lavalley has engaged in mate- 
rial and fuel business under name of Avenue 
Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Universal Lumber & Wrecking 
Co, has started a retail business. 

VIRGINIA. Meadow View—Jackson Mfg. Co. 
recently began a lumber manufacturing and re- 


tail business. 
Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Stockton—Fisher Bros. Planing 
Mill has been damaged by fire; loss about $50,000; 
will be rebuilt at once, 


lumber and building supplies; old 


have started a 


opening at 16 


Ardmore—W. A. Lewis Lumber 





ALABAMA. Cordova—J. D. Miller’s lumber 
yard destroyed by fire. 
Winfield—Winfield Heading Co., loss by fire, 


$20,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Dorris—Kesterson Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $37,500; about 11,000,000.feet of lum- 
ber destroyed. 

ILLINOIS. La Salle—Noonan Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $25,000; large quantity of lumber, finish 
and roofing destroyed, 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Henry H. Brenckmann 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $50,000, including damage 
to neighboring buildings. 

MARYLAND. 3altimore—Crown Furniture Co. 
factory damaged by fire; loss, $40,000. 

OHIO, Frazeyburg—Sam Huffman Lumber Co, 
lost planing mill and paint shop by fire; loss, 
$25,000 

OREGON. Empire—T. J. Sullivan, engaged in 
the logging business, has suffered a severe fire loss. 

Portland—Sawmill of the Kenwood Lumber Co. 
damaged by fire; loss, estimated at $65,000. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—The Wabash Shingle 
Mill. near this city has suffered a fire loss esti- 
mated at $10,000. 


Trouble and Litigation 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 30.—J. T. Card, 
lumber dealer of Cincinnati, filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy in the United States 


district court June 27. Unsecured claims 
amounted to $24,897.97 with assets about 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 30.—Petition 


asking that a receiver be appointed to admin- 
ister the estate of Bartholomew D. Brooks, 
prominent Indianapolis lumber and building 
material dealer who died recently, has been 
filed by the Indianapolis Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, the Indianapolis Home 
for Aged Women, and relatives of the de- 
ceased. The two organizations were given 
the bulk of Mr. Brooks’ estate by the terms 
of one of two wills filed in Probate court as 
the last wills of the deceased. The petition 
requests that the receiver serve until the 
court determines the validity of the wills. 


Co PACIFIC COAST Co 






Jiffy Service for 
Eastern Buyers 


Our new plant is specially equipped 
to manufacture Old Growth Yellow Fir 
finish, mouldings and other items in Fir 
Uppers. In addition to modern ma- 
chines, we also have a battery of the 
latest improved type of Moore Dry 
Kilns which dry our lumber to a 
definite, uniform moisture content. 


Eastern dealers will appreciate our 
“jiffy service” on straight or mixed cars 
over all transcontinental railroads. In 
addition to Fir items, you can 


Include Plywood 
In Mixed Cars. 


Take advantage of our excellent 
facilities on your future orders. 


WASHINGTON 


VENEER 
COMPANY 
Olympia Washington 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


eoemmmmorin E 









Pondosa 
ae Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments viaNe: Missoula, Mont. 












WE can MIX Them 


Send us your Requirements for— 


All kinds of Yard Stock both Fir 
and Hemlock 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 
Large and Long Timbers 
Long Dimension Lath 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
WHITE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. 











Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner },ci%ctinenal 


including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations. cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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Co PORTLAND. ORE. Co 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4x 4 Vertical Grain Porch Fiooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 


All made from the finest of 


Old Growth Douglas Fir 


of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 











Douglas 
Fir 


~ 





Long Joist — ially 

Long suited for cutting the items 

Dimension shown opposite. Planing 
mill facilities. 


Timbers 
Plank 


— SALES AGENTS — 


Griswold-“Srier Lumber Co, 
Evergreen umber Company 


TheGriswold Lbr.Co. 


Failing Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 


HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 























E believe 
that there is 


no other hote! in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Keller and Boyd 
Owner:. and 


Operz.tors 
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Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Prcviding homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











News Notes from Ame 


Seattle, Wash. 


June 28.—Both production and orders have 
dropped. According to the views of many, 
a fair number of mills will stay down for 
some time over the Fourth. There has been 
no improvement in volume of rail sales nor 
prices. Shingles are holding the advances 
of several weeks ago. 

Plenty of intercoastal space is available and 
opinion is that more ships will have to be 
withdrawn. The conference appears to be 
holding the rate without trouble. An im- 
portant meeting of eastern wholesalers and 
steamship men, at which shippers, carriers, 
and manufacturers will be well represented, 
is scheduled for July at Colorado Springs, 
probably between July 10 and 15. Earl H. 
Strange, chairman of the conference, will be 
present. It is hoped this meeting will result 
in working plans upon which the various 
interests concerned will co-operate. 

According to advices received here 
morning, present conference rates on lum- 
ber from the North Pacific coast to River 
Plata ports have been extended until the end 
of the year by the East Coast South America 
Conference, which met in San Francisco yes- 
terday. These rates are as follows: To Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, $14; Rosario, $14; San Fe, 
$14.50; Bahia Blanca, $14.50, and La Plata, 
$14. The Pacific Argentine-Brazil line of the 
McCormick Steamship Co. and the Westfal- 
Larsen Line, operated by the General Steam- 
ship Corporation, operate out of Seattle. 

Fir logs are holding steady. A good volume 
of hemlock logs has sold at $10 and $12. 
Cedar logs continue to go at all kinds of 
prices, but some firming up of the demand 
is reported. Some cedar logs are reported 
held at $13@$14. The volume of logs 
moving is small. Commercial camps for the 
most part are down, and are expected to 
stay so until September. 

A new 72-inch pipeline, nine and a half 
miles of which are of wood stave, was com- 
pleted yesterday by Seattle. The pipe will 
deliver, at capacity, 100,000,000 gallons daily. 

Jack Frost, of the Frost Lumber Co., a 
wholesale firm of Lincoln, Neb., was a visi- 
tor for several days here last week. 


this 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


July 1.—An increased volume of northern 
white cedar business has come as a pleasant 
surprise to manufacturers and dealers alike 
since the season has advanced to a point where 
Sales usually take a sharp decline. At the 
same time the volume of demand for northern 
pine showed a slight gain. 

In cedar lines, 38-inch posts, which have 
been a drug on the market, are moving well 
now, but there is little profit in them at 
current prices. White cedar ties have been 
selling better than in any other week this 
year. The 4-inch posts in 7-foot lengths are 
in good demand, and the call for 5 and 6-inch 
posts continues, although it is probably not 
as urgent as in previous weeks. There is a 
good demand for 20- and 25-foot poles, but 
they are in short supply. 

Northern pine mills are selling principally 
mixed cars for rush shipment. There is a 
good demand for low grade stock, but Twin 
City building is not consuming a great deal. 
The country yards are in the market for a 
fair amount. Prices are holding up well. 

Some millwork manufacturers in the Twin 
Cities report a fair business, but most of them 
agree that trade is sluggish, and in many 
cases the plants are working on short sched- 
ules, 

In May, 1930, 11,117,000 board feet of lum- 
ber was sold by 500 retail yards in the 
Northwest, as compared with 10,309,000 feet in 
April, 1930, and 14,196,000 in May, 1929. In 
475 yards, stocks at the end of last May to- 
taled 92,391,000 board feet, as compared with 
93,483,000 feet at the end of April, and 91,- 
369,000 feet at the end of May, 1929. Total 
sales by 500 retail yards in May, 1930, 
amounted to $1,715,910; in April, 1930, $1,588,- 


—_—___ 


000, and in May, 1929, $2,122,400. Cash eol- 
lections last May totaled $646,400 at 313 yards, 
as compared with $562,600 during last April, 
and $674,500 in May, 1929. 

South Dakota has the best prospects for all 
the more important crops of any State in the 
ninth Federal Reserve district, the monthly 
report shows. 

I’, H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, have ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the Pax-li- 
num Insulating Co., of St. Paul. H. B. Har- 
den, associated with the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration for many years, has been named 
general manager and sales director. J. B, 
Gilfillan is the new president, and Frank 
Evans, secretary-treasurer. 


Laurel, Miss. 


June 30.—Pine and hardwood business has 
been in about the same volume as for the 
last three or four weeks. Shipments are 
about in line with orders received. Produc- 
tion continues about 60° or 70 percent of 
normal. Timber cutting of all varieties, 10- 
inch and larger, continues very strong. 

The Laurel plant of the Chas. P. Limbert 
Furniture Co. will be located on a tract of 
10 acres, directly west of the Wausau-South- 
ern Lumber Co.’s offices. 


New York, N. Y. 


June 30.—The lumber business in the met- 
ropolitan area has a far better tone than it had 
a month ago, and the opinion generally is that 
things are slowly but surely on the mend. 
ILumbermen are convinced that trade will show 
decided improvement by fall. An encouraging 


sign was the announcement that one com- 
pany in the last month had_ accepted 
$1,000,000 in building loans. Three loans, 


totaling $672,000, were completed in one day. 
Other firms also have announced large loan 
transactions of late. It is felt that a renewal 
of building activities will be the immediate 
result, and that lumber distributers will reap 
their share of the benefits. The last week in 
June was not a busy one for either whole- 
salers or retailers. 

Robert C. Polsgrove, formerly vice presi- 
dent Bruce Flooring Corporation, and Joseph 
K. Sakosits, formerly office manager of that 
firm, have joined the organization of James C. 
Chambers, who recently established a hard- 
wood flooring warehouse at Hudson and 
Eleventh streets, Hoboken. Mr. Polsgrove will 
solicit business in Long Island, Westchester 
County and Connecticut. Mr. Sakosits will 
have charge of the office and warehouse. 


Norfolk, Va. 


June 30.—While volume of North Carolina 
pine business has been light, there has been 
an improvement noted along certain lines. 
Every day one hears of this mill or that mill 
shutting down indefinitely. Decreased produc- 
tion will do more to stabtilize prices than any 
other factor. Present low prices in the east- 
ern markets are not doing the West Coast 
people any good, for they find competition 
much stiffer. 

There has been a slightly better demand for 
edge 4/4 No. 2and better band sawn, but little 
circular sawn has been sold because buyers 
expect to purchase this at a much lower price 
than mills will sell for. There is not much 
demand for No. 3 lumber, either edge or stock 
widths, but there has been a much better de- 
mand for mixed cars of 4/4 No. 2 and better 
stock widths, both band and circular sawn. 
There has not been much demand for 5/4 and 
thicker No. 2 and better. More 4/4 No. 2 and 
better miscuts could be sold if available. The 
other items of good rough lumber are drag- 
ging. 

Edge 4/4 No. 1 box, 
stock, has been quiet. 30x makers are buying 
some air dried edge. Good air dried is selling 
at $17 to $17.50, delivered Norfolk, but kiln 
dried does not seem to be wanted. Demand 
for dressed and resawn stock has dwindled. 


especially kiln dried 
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The yards are buying some stock widths, as 
are the box makers, but the latter prefer air 
dried stock. Reports of some few sales at 
very low prices are being used to effect re- 
ductions, but low offers are being refused 
except on lumber in transit. There is very 
little sale for other items of box lumber or 
pox bark strips. Demand for low grade poplar 
and gum has slowed up somewhat recently. 

Planing mills have found business slower. 
Very little flooring, partition, ceiling etc. has 
been made, and mills are shipping from sur- 
plus. Small mills are operating when pos- 
sible on roofer orders. Kiln dried and air 
dried roofers are very quiet, and continue 
weak. Kiln dried stock seems to have hit 
bottom, It is not difficult to buy good 6-inch 
air dried roofers beaded at $13 f. o. b. cars 
Georgia main line rate, and possibly some 
could be bought at $12.50. 


Bogalusa, La. 


June 30.—Bogalusa is to have an official 
weather bureau under the supervision of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., at the request of 
the United States Weather Bureau. The in- 
struments have already arrived from the 
Government bureau in New Orleans, and will 
be put in position on the grounds of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. offce bulding in 
Avenue B. This company has been taking 
weather observations for some time, and from 
now on all observations will be a part of the 
Government records. 

Bids for the construction of a United States 
postoffice in Bogalusa will be opened July 18. 
The new building is to be located opposite the 
main offices of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., which donated the site. 

It is reported that sales at the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co. have shown a great increase 
this week, and indications are that it will 
continue for many weeks. The cause, as 
given out by O. H. Campbell, assistant sales 
manager, is the arrival of a young salesman 
at his home last Tuesday. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


June 28.—Cargo shipments of lumber from 
Tacoma during May totaled 55,351,869 feet, 
of which 32,912,318 feet was taken by domes- 
tic markets, and 22,439,551 feet by foreign 
countries. For the first time in many months 
a foreign country was the heaviest buyer of 
Tacoma lumber, Japan taking 14,561,832 feet, 
and passing both the Atlantic coast and Cali- 
fornia as a market. The Atlantic coast took 
10,450,147 feet, and California, 9,450,390 feet. 

Approved by the United States Shipping 
3oard of the organization of the new Trans- 
pacific Conference is expected to have an im- 
portant effect on the stabilization of trans- 
pacific rates on lumber and logs. The new 
conference includes nearly all the Japanese 
lines not members of the Pacific Westbound 
Conference, and will work in harmony with 
the latter organization. 

Restoration of the old wharfage rates on 
lumber, logs, piling and tath was decided on 
this week by the Pierce County port commis- 
sion, and the private docks will advance rates 
to the same figure. The new tariffs, which 
go into effect July 26, will be 50 cents a thou- 
sand feet for lumber handled over the docks, 
25 cents for shipments taken overside, and 13 
cents a thousand pieces on lath. The present 
rates are 30, 15 and 10 cents. 

Switching charges in Tacoma will not be 
advanced as was proposed by the railroads 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
State department of public works joining in 
a decision prohibiting the carriers from put- 
ting the new rates into effect. The attempt 
to advance rates was fought largely by the 
lumber interests in Tacoma, who would have 
been vitally affected by the advance. 

The Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club has adopted 
resolutions of condolence for the family of 
Sol. Simpson Reed, son of Mark L. Reed, who 
was shot and killed this week by a maniac at 
his home in Shelton. 


ricas Lumber Centers 


More than 100,000 acres within the Rainier 
national forest have been closed for the sum- 
mer as regions of extra fire hazard. Cool 
weather and showers have so far prevented 
any serious fires from starting in the Tacoma 


district. 
Portland, Ore. 


June 28.—Practically all logging operations 
in the Columbia River district are now at a 
standstill, and there will be little activity un- 
til the lumber market improves sufficiently to 
work off the accumulated surplus of logs, 
which is said to be the largest in something 
like fifteen years. Camps operated in con- 
junction with sawmills will probably get un- 
der way again by the middle of July, but 
independents—or those producing for the gen- 
eral market—will probably remain idle for 
several weeks or most of the summer. 

No appreciable improvement in business 
was reported during the week, although some 
reports indicated revival in building opera- 
tions in California, with hope of eventual bet- 
terment in the demand for lumber here. 

Russell Hawkins has returned from Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he was watching lumber 
tariff legislation. It is believed that the tariff 
voted, although less than hoped for, will 
strengthen the Pacific Northwest manufactur- 
ers’ position to a considerable degree. 


Macon, Ga. 


July 1—A_ storm that. struck 
Georgia did a great amount of damage to 
longleaf pine and hardwood. The storm also 
damaged the eastern part of the State. 

Most roofer mills are still at a standstill. 
Some roofers are being sold at the low prices 
prevailing, but stocks are becoming depleted. 
There is a fair demand in the South. Long- 
leaf mills in southern Georgia have not been 
doing much. June business in hardwoods was 
probably lower than May. 

The movement of perishable products has 
been unprecedented. Melons, peaches and 
cantaloupes are moving from Georgia in such 
volume that car supply has been rather short. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


July 1.—Demand for lumber suffered an- 
other sinking spell last week. The general 
sales manager of one of the larger companies 
said today that the present average demand 
was just about 50 percent of what he would 
consider the normal volume in his line. Ac- 
cording to reports the last few days, farmers 
in the wheat belt are holding on to their 
grain, so that more farm storage facilities 
must have been provided in recent years. 
While this action probably will be disappoint- 
ing to country lumber dealers, it is pointed 
out that if the farmers who are storing their 
wheat realize better prices for it, the country 
retailer will be better off in the long run. 


southern 


Timber Bond Prices 


Bid Asked 
Algoma Lumber Co. 6s 1937.......... 95 98 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 6% 

SO chile sk en caioeakens atmees 95 98 
Weems Co, BIS B9GG oe occcidscoccvcsece 93 95 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. 5%% 

WIOEGD BOGE voc ccaanvsuecsewsveseseve 97% 98% 
Carlisle Lumber Co. 6g 1937.........- 941% 98 
Connor Lumber & Land 6s 1941....... 95 97% 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 6s 1941.... 95 98 
W. F. Ingham ist 6s 1936............ 96% 98% 
Lamar Lumber Co. 6s 1934........... 97 100 
McGowin-Foshee Lumber 6s 1938...... 93% 97% 
Clayton & Anson Mark 6s 1931........ 99% 100 
Munising Paper Co. 56%s 1939......... 91 94 
Oregon White Cedar Co, 6s 1933...... 98 100 
Owen Oregon Lumber 5%s 1940....... 88 92% 
Trask Timber Co. €6 1086....ccccececs 96 98 
Virginia Hardwood Lumber Co. 6s 1941 93 96 
Western Timber Co. 6s 1938........... 93% 97% 

Note: The 1930, 1931 and 1932 maturities of the 


above issues are offered on a 6% basis, bid 6.50% 
basis or better. 


(Quoted by Baker, Fentress & Co., June 30, 1930.) 





found out 


You can learn a lot about where 
and how to buy lumber in 18 
years. We have. 


During this time we have built 
up a relationship with the West 
Coast mills which enables us to 
furnish even the most compli- 
cated requirements, including: 
Fir, Hemlock, Spruce, and Cedar 
rough or finish lumber items— 
Cedar shingles, Millwork, Frames, 
Doors, Plywood Panels—all in 
one car if desired. 


You'll like this service and the 
prices are right. 






< 
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UMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 











Your customers will 
like this high quality 
lumber and you will 
be well pleased with 
our service. Daily 
capacity — 225,000’ 
lumber; 150,000 
shingles; 50,000 lath. 


White River Lumber Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 





Also FIR 
SPRUCE 
CEDAR 


Lumber 
Lath and 
Shingles. 











DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 


Complete hotel and 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices are most 


moderate. 


LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 


Guard Against Credit Losses 


Don’t let them eat up 
your hard-earned profits. 
Exercise caution in grant- 
ing credit and use the 
credit ratings and reports 
> of Clancy’s Red 
Book Service as 
your guide. 

Order this 
service on trial 
for 30 days 

ithout Cost or 
Obligation. 

Let our Col- 
lection Depart- 
ment collect 
your past due 
accounts for 
you. We can 
give you service 
that will please 
and the cost will be rea- 
sonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
35 S. William St., New York City 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
i! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 


—SAWS= 


Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 

This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 

This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iil. 





























YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








John M. Bissell, of Castleberry, Ala., presi- 
dent of the Bissell-Alabama Lumber Co., called 
on Chicago lumbermen Tuesday. He had been 
on a short visit to Wausau, Wis., his former 
home. 


Hart Green, of the old Miller-Vidor Lumber 
Co. at Beaumont, Tex., which cut out a year 
ago after more than twenty years’ operation, 
was in Chicago this week and called on sev- 
eral of his friends in the trade. 


George W. Rue, of the Webster Veneer Co., 
Chicago, was expected to return Wednesday 
from a 5,000-mile trip through the South and 
Southeast, where he visited various mill and 
sales connections. On the latter part of the 
trip he was accompanied by H. A. Webster, 
president of the company, who returned home 
with him. 


John T. Baldwin, of the Nat F. Wolfe Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, returned home Sunday from 
two weeks spent on a 3,000-mile automobile 
tour of the several States in the South. He 
called at many of the mills, and reported that 
most of them are operating on short time, with 
some mills shut down, but that there still is 
plenty of lumber available. 


A. W. Bird, of Crosset, Ark., sales manager 
of the Crossett Lumber Co., was in Chicago 
several days last week, making his headquar- 
ters at the office of Crosset Watzek Gates in 
the course of two weeks spent calling on sales- 
men and dealers in this territory. Another fre- 
quent visitor at the offices during the week 
was B. A. Mayhew, of Fordyce, Ark., assistant 
manager of the Fordyce Lumber Cc., who was 
in the city to attend the annual convention of 
Rotary International. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been ad- 
vised by George E. Rice of Wytheville, Va., 
that he has resigned as director and director 
technical of the Conservation Corporation of 
America. All patents and methods owned by 
the Conservation Corporation, covering the 
treatment of wood for specified objects, Mr. 
Rice advises, were conceived and applied for by 
him. He will assume the presidency of an- 
other corporation that will also control sub- 
sidiaries in operation. 


Ralph Kassel, sales manager of the George 
Green Lumber Co., Chicago, sustained a frac- 
ture of the skull and serious internal injuries 
Saturday morning, and Mrs. Kassel was cut 
and bruised, when the car in which they were 
riding collided with another automobile in 
Niles Center, also seriously injuring the occu- 
pants of the other car, which turned over three 
times. Mr. Kassel’s automobile turned over 
once, but landed upright. The lumberman’s 
condition is critical, according to word early 
this week from the Green company’s offices. 


N. H. Parsons, formerly one of the best 
known retail lumber dealers in Illinois, who 
operated a lumber yard at Rockford for a num- 
ber of years but who now makes his home in 
Pasadena, Calif., was in Chicago this week 
renewing old acquaintanceships. He was on 
his way back to California after spending about 
two weeks in the East and bidding his wife 
and son adieu at Montreal, from which point 
they sailed for a trip to Europe. His son has 
just recently graduated from Occidental Col- 
lege and before taking a post-graduate course 
and then settling down to his life work as an 
educator, the young man is making this trip 
to Europe in order to absorb some of the old 
world atmosphere. Mr. Parsons, who is con- 
nected with the San Pedro Lumber Co., of 
Los Angeles, says that while the situation in 
that territory is far from satisfactory, there is 
always some business being done and he looks 


forward confidently to a much better situation 
before the end of the year. On his way back 
to California, Mr. Parsons planned to spend a 
day or two in Rockford, visiting old friends and 
looking after some business matters. 


Among the prominent lumbermen who were 
in attendance at the Rotary International con- 
vention in Chicago last week was Gaines D. 
Whitsitt, wholesale lumberman of Amarillo, 
Tex., Supreme Snark of the Universe of the 
Order of Hoo-Hoo. Mr. Whitsitt was a faith- 
ful attendant at the general sessions and group 
conferences of Rotary, and joined the 15,000 
other visiting Rotarians in expressing himself 
as being delighted with the reception tendered 
the Rotarians by Chicago Club No. 1, the 
mother club of Rotary. Mr. Whitsitt expected 
to visit Hoo-Hoo headquarters in St. Louis 
on his way back to Amarillo for a conference 
with Secretary-Treasurer Henry R. Isherwood, 
and also planned to stop in Kansas City for 
an important business conference. 


Edward A. Rasmuson, secretary-treasurer of 
the Wrangell Lumber & Box Co., of Wrangell, 
Alaska, was in Chicago last week, calling on 
old friends and looking after important busi- 
ness interests. He reported that his concern 
has just recently installed a new Moore dry 
kiln and has made many other improvements 
to the plant, which now is equipped to furnish 
Alaska spruce in all sizes and quantities. Mr. 
Rasmuson, who also is president of the Bank 
of Alaska, says that the company intends to 
specialize in boxes for eastern markets. Alaska 
spruce is an odorless and tasteless product that 
makes it highly desirable for those commodities 
which require a tasteless container. The mill 
is advantageously situated in the heart of the 
spruce country and operates the year around. 
Another thing that is not generally known is 
that the freight rate from this mill at Wrangell, 
Alaska, to Chicago is the same as the rate 
from mills along the West Coast. 


SSeS 22aa: 


Returns to Blue Book 


J. B. King, who for seven years was service 
manager of the “Blue Book” published by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Cor- 
poration and who left that position a year ago 
to go to Cleveland, Ohio, to enter the candy 
business, has returned to Chicago and on Tues- 
day he returned to his former position with the 
credit rating organization. His abilities in this 
line are well known to the lumber trade, in 
the Chicago territory especially. 


Important Merger Consummated 


Announcement was made a few days ago 
from the offices of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 
in Chicago that as a result of negotiations 
which have been in progress for several months, 
the Ayer & Lord Tie Co. has merged its inter- 
ests of timber operations, wood preservation 
and the sale of forest products with that of the 
American Tar Products Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and thereby becomes one of the Koppers Co. 
interests. The American Tar Products Co. is 
one of the largest manufacturers of coal tar 
products, consisting principally of road tar, 
roofer pitch and paper, and creosote oil for 
wood preservation. 

This merger will result in a wider field and 
scope in the timber products business and makes 
it possible for the Koppers Co. to have a 
complete outlet for coal and all of its by-prod- 
ucts and treated materials. The Koppers Co. 


owns coal fields, coke ovens, gas plants, by- 
products plants and now acquires an interest 
in wood preservation. 

The Ayer & Lord Tie Co., with general 
offices in Chicago, will continue under its pres- 
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ent name, under which it has built up confi- 
dence and a large volume of business with 
railroads, public utilities, commercial compa- 
nies and will continue under the same man- 
agement. Arthur W. Armstrong will remain 
as president and manager and there will be 
practically the same board of directors, with 
John B. Lord as chairman. 


Gives Commencement Address 


Kansas City, Mo., June 30.—The com- 
mencement address to graduates of the Corning 
ing High School, Corning, Ark., recently, was 
delivered by E. E. Woods, of Kansas City, sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Woods was especially interested 
in commencement exercises this year because 
a daughter graduated at Baker University and 
a son at Southwest High School. Referring 
to this, Mr. Woods said: “It’s a grand and 
glorious feeling when you can have two such 
events in your family.” 


Chicagoans Dissolve Partnership 


Because present business conditions did not 
seem to justify their continued operation as a 
commission firm, Lafe L. Clore and John Man- 
ley, of Chicago, have dissolved their partner- 
ship in the Clore-Manley Lumber Co., and Mr. 
Clore will continue to operate under his own 
name at the offices at 2145 Daily News Build- 
ing, retaining the old phone number, State 3647. 
He is well known in the hardwood trade. 

Mr. Manley has joined the sales organization 
of the Penrod, Jurden & Clark Co. (Inc.), and 
Tuesday opened a Chicago sales office for the 


west. Nonplussed, but not for long—trust a 
veteran lumberman for that. He chartered an 
airplane and the trio, under the skillful piloting 
of Paul Wilson of the Cunningham-Hall Cor- 
poration, made a record flight of only two 
hours and a half to Baltimore, Md., where Mr. 
Reed entered Johns Hopkins Hospital for his 
operation. 


Lumberman Named Official in Rotary 


During the annual convention of Rotary In- 
ternational in Chicago last week, W. E. Hol- 
comb, of the W. E. Holcomb Lumber Co., Tu- 
pelo, Miss., was elected governor of the six- 
teenth district of Rotary. This district includes 
Memphis and 30 clubs in Mississippi. Mr. Hol- 
comb expects to spend considerable time visit- 
ing the various clubs in his district during the 
coming year. He is a wholesaler of shortleaf 
yellow pine and while in Chicago reported that 
although his section was suffering the effects 
of the depression that has affected the entire 
lumber industry, he is not at all discouraged 
and confidently looks forward to a real im- 
provement early in the coming fall. 





New Booklet on Locomotives 


Erie, Pa., June 30.—A most interesting 
booklet, describing the ways in which the 
Heisler geared locomotive is superior to other 
types, and containing several pictures of log- 
ging operations where Heisler locomotives have 
proved to be particularly efficient, has been 
issued by the Heisler Locomotive Works, and 
will be sent to anyone interested. 

The importance of the swivel trucks, eight- 














One of the pictures in the booklet issued by the Heisler Locomotive Works is this view of a 
Heisler geared locomotive busy at the Rainier, Wash., operation of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. This engine, class 90, is one of ten Heislers in use by the Weyerhaeuser company. 


Kansas City firm in room 272 of the Pure Oil 
Building at 35 East Wacker Driver. J. A. 
Rodahaffer, of Kansas City, president of the 
company, was in Chicago Monday and Tuesday 
to take part in making the arrangements for 
the new office. 


Astray in a Strange Land 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 30.--To Juan re 


Reed, 82-year-old lumberman of San Domingo, 
Dominican Republic, who until ten days ago 
was as hazy on his knowledge of the geography 
of the United States as on his familiarity with 
the English language, Rochester was Roches- 
ter. Down in his country they don’t have two 
towns with the same name. So when he heard 
of the famous Mayo Bros. Clinic at Rochester, 
and decided to undergo a serious operation at 
that institution, he thought not of the little city 
out in Minnesota, but came instead to the city 
of lenses, whose fame has traveled wherever 
Kodaks are pointed. 

After landing at New York he and his 
daughter and grandson took a westbound train 
and arrived here June 20. He was somewhat 
nonplussed when he asked for the clinic and 
discovered that it is a thousand miles further 


wheel drive, and short rigid wheelbase in 
manipulating logging railroad curves so sharp 
as to be almost like “running around a stump” 
is described in a forceful and interesting man- 
ner, and one can see how the Heisler can be 
put on the job with the definite guaranty to 
haul more logs per ton of locomotive and to 
haul its heavier loads faster. 

Improvements in the design of the locomo- 
tives are also described in this 32-page book- 
let, including the use of feed water heaters to 
increase efficiency and steaming capacity. The 
modern filtrator, which overcomes the steam 
power difficulties caused by bad water condi- 
tions, receives its share of comment and de- 
scription, too. 

In addition to this the booklet contains in- 
teresting and valuable information on proper 
track ratings, computation of required power 
for given loads, data for measurement of curves 
and grades, and other items of importance to 
lumbermen who have hauling problems to solve. 
In some cases where specific uses of Heisler 
locomotives are cited, actual cost records are 
given, including total hauling costs, fuel con- 
sumption, track maintenance, and locomotive 
maintenance. 





Have you heard this 
story about “Acres 
of Diamonds”? 


Don Ghapal, a chap who lived 
in India, and the scion of an 
old Hindu family, was dissatis- 
fied with estate left him. So 
he went out into the world to 
find a fortune. To London, 
Paris, New York, South Amer- 
ica. No fortune. Lots of dis- 
couragement. Then a message 
from India: “Diamonds discov- 
ered in your own back yard 
—acres of diamonds.” 


Last year 18,000 homes were 
equipped with Supercedar 
Closets. Know what that 
means? Not closet lining alone, 
but studding, siding, door- 
frames and doors, quarter-round, 
shelving, nails, ete. 


Acres of diamonds in your own 
lumber yard! Every home needs 
a Supercedar Closet and every 
woman wants one. 


Packed at mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sample box 
free with circular and price. 


a CBR N “yyy 
Qi: MEMPHIS & 0 


7 WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
JOF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 
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Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
217 

t is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


hotors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory Capacity 3500Axes & Tools 
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Build Profits with 
Protected Lumber 


On the solid foundation of Natalbany protected lumber, guarded from the forest to 
the yard, hundreds of retail dealers are building a sturdy structure of increased profits. 
You can do the same. 

The home-builders you serve, the men and women who come to you for lumber, 
demand one thing above all others - - - quality. And, in preference to cheap, carelessly 
manufactured lumber, they are willing to pay for it. 

You can satisfy this customer demand for quality with Natalbany protected lumber. 
It comes to you manufactured by an exacting process known throughout the country 
- - made from trees selected from the heart of the region of best growth, the world- 
famous timber producing territory so designated by the Department of Agriculture. 


Special box-cars inspected to see that they are free from cracks or protruding nails, 

QUICK DELIVERY sprinkled with sawdust and then lined with heavy paper, bring it to you clean and 

: : unscarred . . . with the uniform moisture content so necessary in these days of scientific 
UR location on the main construction. 


line of the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad enables us to 
offer you the assurance of 
immediate delivery - - - 
overnight shipments in 
cases of emergency. 


Put Natalbany protected lumber in your yards. Each stick is a smooth and straight 
sales-talk that will help you increase your sales. Build profits with protected lumber. 


NATALBANY. 


LUMBER COMPANY, LTD 
SALES OF FICE 


HAM MOND, LOUISIANA 


Long and Short Leaf Southern Pine—Hardwoods 




















MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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* This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo. 


Flooring Drop Siding 
1x3” E.G.— 1x6”, 10-20’— 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 64.16 | B&Btr ........ 35.94 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 48.89 a Ae 34.86 
No. 2, 6-20.... 35.42 | No. 2.......... 23.56 
1x3” F.G.— Finish, All 10-20’ 
> 10-20’.. 38.08 : . 
oT: 10-20’... 32.29 B&Better Rough: 
No 9 6-20’.... 17.93 eral octal 39.80 
gpg es eee 37.75 
1x4” E.G.— 1x5 and 10”.. 41.22 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 66.17 | pl eres 56.25 
No. 2, 6-20 --++ 80.25 | Benetter Surfaced: 
1x4” F.G.— gl RNS 45.03 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 36.76 ere 44.19 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 32.41 WA aie iin wate 44.11 
No. 2, 10-20’.... 23.42 1x5 and 10”.. 49.30 
ll 63.08 
Ceiling 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 61.86 
— : 5/4x5, 10&12”. 68.47 
%x4”, 10-20’—- 6/4 & 8/4x4 
~~? ee eg OGae 50.75 
No 2 L.cl0011 ats | © Surfacea: 
” , re 
Partition oe es: 
x4— ere 42.00 
BeBtr So 1x5 and 10”.. 47.00 
oS eer 35.50 tlie ei ips 59.00 








SOUTHERN PINE 





Fencing, 81S, 10-20 No. 1 Dimension, 
a ae S1S1E 
ae 32.01 Short- Long- 
eR rch 35.34 leaf leaf 
No. 2 2x 4”, 10’. .22.34 24.63 
> 15.96 12’. .22.42 23.95 
eee, a 17.09 16’. .23.83 26.44 
FeO ale ' 18&20’..24.72 25.69 
No. 3— 2x 6”, 10..19.84 22.50 
1x4” oe sees 11.08 12’. .18.48 22.23 
Be” stnneoee 14.24 16’. .20.19 23.29 
Boards, $18 or S28 | | peg Rigg 26.35 
No. 1 (all 10-20’): on S's a Seen eae 
BO bine sincxe 33.22 16’..21.07 25.00 
ere 38.12 18&20’..23.01 .... 
ERES” th ccees S0.ce | Sui0", 30°; 0607 acc. 
J ; ry). 12’..25.81 29.61 
No. 3 (all 10 to 20’): 16’..2608 .... 
1x8 tents 18.71 18&20’. .27.04 
+ 18.14 | 9x19”, 10’. .30.68 .... 
1x12 ee 24.58 12’. .29.88 37.00 
No. 3 (all 6-20’): 16’. .30.85 42.00 
SM tetesues 14.69 18&20’ 33.31 43.98 
it! ee ee 14.90 
SEAS avtaacs 15.15 gue 
: “ B&better: 
No. 4, all widths 1%, 1% & 2x4 
and lengths.. 9.00 |  & 6” ...... 67.04 








, for the week ended June 28: 


No. 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 


Dimension S1S1E 7. =* (all 10-20’): - 
” , oS | fs80 =es2000808 2. 
mA Terry Tog | Nog, Go-865 
<p 20.75 BES in coweeae 17.80 
18&20’...... 21.22 1X10" eee 18.03 
. : No. 3, (all 6-20”: 
| Se St 2 a ei 53 
12’...... 16.17 1x10” “oer 15.07 
a ase-«e% 16.40 No. 3 Dimension 
18&20’...... 17.88 del Se 13.44 
2x 8”, 10’...... on ee 14.75 
Da a wwa 17.74 a GS 15.7 
| 19.25 BOE © cecucain ye 15.75 
a | ae 18.75 Longleaf Timbers 
gg | 18.95 No. 1 Sq. E&S 
eee 18.21 S48, 20’ and 
_ ae 19.66 under 
18&20’...... 19.72 renee 26.47 
2x12”, 12" Be ae 20.63 10” eer tee ey 32.00 
16’ 23.00 Be scence 39.95 
“ie lial on Plaster Lath 
18&20 aPEUuY aE. 27.43 No. 1, 36”, 2 2.79 
Casing and Base No. 3, %*,; 4... 1.53 
Car Material 
B&better: (All 1x4 & 6”): 
4 and 6”..... 52.26 B&Btr, 9 and 
gh HAE Ee 51.14 es 41.00 
5 and 10”.... 57.00 No. 2 random.. 21.92 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period May 1 to 
31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
ee ae ET ke ee eT $44.45 
ais cain cas Si nds Wide sates De wh tv cd mbes aelnciaa i ka 28.00 
ee ES ns deka awe adn Keke eee 21.75 
ee Pe Wk ew ea wabure eee kis cme weet bees 17.80 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
ished ern pa bios $42.40 ie oe ine 
ee 43.9 aaa - ace ve 
NN, oni Gy Lia gl ed 44.60 $33.20 $22.95 $20.00 
Sol ae 46.8 ah de ee aie ari 
=r 45.15 34.35 23.40 20.80 
EEE 50.25 38.10 25.05 20.95 
gee FOES 63.70 43.95 28.10 21.70 
Edge, B&better— 
bs os dhs aids tes eG she Hi aS IN Berean eRe $47.85 
Pn vit wendy hawk edn yes Kee eae cee te 61.55 
choices aia ars! trek Ab CUR a ae oa 67.15 
SET | ace Wibiaiin goss beckis 4d diestbre Welee'a so aeons 51.00 
Bark Strips— 
PE” sa canwad dedeeade ciisdedd weed $31.60 
OE ch oie eae aa WS ae Dao ee 14.60 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
Debetter Wo. cccccccs $39.65 $39.25 
No. 1 common, }#”...... 35.55 35.10 
No. 2 common, }#”...... 26.25 25.85 
254” 3%” 
es 41.00 38.90 
B&better, bark strip partition......... $32.25 
Box bark See, Ga 8a een cescecus 16.25 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
SM aiiy ech phacaracacd wade wewabaie $25.75 $15.20 
7 eae 26.25 15.90 
RSS Bane oe ea Seep 26.05 16.00 
De” “birweeed san wnenenes 29.80 17.60 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— 


8’ 10,12&14' 16’ 





OE” Agibamiemawenaeien’ $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
BE Scomnsomnneian «++ 29.00 30.00 31.50 
sae eee +. 30.00 31.00 32.50 
| SIE RS Be - 32.50 33.50 35.00 
OE” dinniehdeinsaoaaean 33.50 34.50 $6.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 60 cents to 
Prices on No. 1 boards. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S181E— 
8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” ...$30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” ... 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 


2x 8” ... 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 81.00 
2x10” ... 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12” ... 29.00 33.00 33.00 38.00 33.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from ce 
of No. 1. . ” 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Last week's quotations are repeated ; tele- 
graphic report is received on Thursday, 
but because of the Fourth of July holi- 
day, this issue must be mailed on Thurs- 
day and therefore goes to press on 
Wednesday. 


Portland, Ore., June 25.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, June 25. Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 

Pondosa Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, S2S— 
6” g” 10” 12” 
C selects RL..... $45.00 $44.67 $55.27 $73.36 
D selects RL..... 27.44 28.80 34.22 56.35 
No. 1 com. AL... 37.00 36.50 41.50 44.59 
No. 2 com. AL... 23.22 22.42 22.22 27.29 
No. 3 com. AL... 15.93 17.46 17.20 17.70 


SHop, 5/4 AnD 6/4, S2S— 


No. 1, $27.48; No. 2, $17:43; No. 8, $12.35 
SELEcTs, S28, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select RL. 7.53 D select RL...$44.19 
BEVEL SIDING, ‘6 * eae cateiw asia lok init ack ncaa ran ane 
nies Stren igh ie caete ais 28.63 
We. 4 Cammaseer, GR, IEW, Beets 06 cc cs cccsccccus 
5 ald Gira beak eee kis 11.75 
Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND Common, S2S— 

6” g” 10” 12” 

D seleets RL..... $44.09 $48.62 $52.84 $83.95 


No. 1 com, AL... 45.67 46.89 51.00 76.23 

No. 2 com. AL... 33.34 33.80 33.69 41.30 

No. 3 com. AL... 22.58 23.36 23.33 28.81 
Se.ects, 82S, let AND 6/4, 4” AND eet 


C select RL... .$93.50 D select RL....$71.00 
Larch and Fir 

We. t Gionaion, Bt 67, 16) ..0ccvvseces $15.80 

No. 1 dimension, 2x10”, 16°.....ccccoee 14.50 

Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL......... 36.90 


Drop siding or rustic, C&btr, 6” RL.... 33.63 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the two weeks ended June 28: 


Flooring 

: 1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better.......... $59.75 $58.50 
Flat grain—Bé&better.......... 38.25 39.25 
SIE: ES eee eee eer 33.50 
A eh ee siete oie ae at 23.25 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”....... $37.50 
Drop Siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 37.25 

Finish and Moldings 
Dye Mk A ere $53.75 
Finish, 5/4x5&10”, Bé&better........... 61.50 
Cee Gee DOGG, Te cc scc citer ccccesecs Baan 
Discount on moldings, 15” and under. 51% 
1%” and over.. 36% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1........ $29.75 
Board, 1x13”, 10+, 16- & 20° No. 2....... 25.25 
RG Se 5 BP sabes 6.6.00 6s cede cine 18.75 

Dimension 
me: 3, - Se OBE GE OS ccc ci carwes $20.50 
ee ae Se eer errr 25.75 
ot At Sa sree 29.25 
We: 3 Boe Bee Me xs 66% Kaos rae’ 19.50 
po yl Se er 21.00 
Lath 


No. 1, 3%x1%”, 4 


ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. ‘b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 

ad 6” gs” 10” 49° 
6-16’. $47.00 $51.00 $51.00 $67.00 $82.00 





Inch— 
D&btr., 


No. 1 & 

btr.,* 6-16". 46.00 50.00 50.00. 62.00 177.00 
No. =I, 6-16’.. 45.00 49.00 48,00 § . § 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 38.50 -38:50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 
No.: 4, 4-20’.. 30.00 32.00 32.50 32.50 32.50 
5” &6/4— 4”"&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 


Dat, 6-16’ ....$66.00 $68.00 $71.00 $81.00 

No. igbtr, 6-16". 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
No. ee 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 

For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8- ~ % a $6; 10- inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 8- and 16- inch, add $7.50; 
12-inch, add ete No’ 4, $4. 

§ Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
le toe including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, a for 18- and 20- foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
gaat siding, %%-inch, odd iengths, 3- to 20- 

7 oe not over 20 percent shorter than 
D&bdtr., - ‘inch. .$28.00 EB, y ee $18.00 

6-inch 31.00 6-inch....... 21.00 

Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., July 1.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, June 27, 28 and 30, 
direct only, straight and mixed cars, reported 
by West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 


Bureau, were as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B Bé&btr. Cc D 
err se $36.50 $36.50 $23.50 ones 
. «sceerkunwee ordi 36.25 ion 
One § ‘Kuccawene ica 40.00 
Plat Grain Plooring 
Re” edveeaowne er 20.50 15.75 
a” ssaneaenwad ada 27.00 24.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
i -ccoenseeuns $14.25 
‘Ceiling 
OS gga S soe eer 19.00 15.00 
a. akswawanawe atin 17.75 15.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
N25 backwe ewd ee 24.50 21.50 . 
ee 23.75 25.75 ea 
.* a re e000 14.50 
Finish, Kiln ‘priea ona Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
Dabetier #666 socaner $39.00 $39.00 $48.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
Pe ES ceteccétaans $14.50 $14.75 $15.50 $19.00 
oe eee ero 9.25 8.50 10.50 10.00 
a 6.50 6.25 6.25 bau 
Dimension 
13° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, . thick— 
4”.$14.00 $14.00 $16. 00 6 GE ° 
6”. 14.00 15.25 15.25 -75 15.25 $18. 75 $21. 00 
8”. 14.25 13.50 15.50 18. 25 15.50 18.50 21.50 
10”. 15.50 14.75 15.25 16.25 15.25 17.50 17.00 
12”. 15.50 15.50 16.00 16.50 17.00 17.75 23.00 
2x4”, 8’, $14.00; 10’, $14.25; 2x6”, 10’, $13.00 
Random — 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
Seer $10.25 $10.25 $10.25 $10.00 $12.00 
No. 3 boc tacale 5.25 5.00 aon eae - eee 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
Sn8 to 6033" te 30’, SUPENOOE. ccc ccctose $17.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40”, nda’ + paekenee 16.50 
55 to 12%12° to 40°, surtaced......ccces 18.00 
Pir Lath 
/ ee ee ae ee eee ee $2.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
i Vaiss veh be Rene dk xw ds eee ee ere $33.25 
a” wide nan eeldkd waned een daeeeeeeee 32.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., June 28.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Straight 


nn i) We os cao nde-eenaeee ee sate 2.35 
i oo. saat adhere adwee en 1.95 2.20 
I TE cans: Seas rai a gic lw wc SI 2.40@ 3.25 
Eurekas, slash grain............. 2.75@ 2.95 
SE. oka wise d nae wree ie wc eee 
CE id naked 2 ee see te ketene 7.25@ 8.00 
Oe era ae 2.40@ 2.50 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.65@2.35 $1.75@2.35 
MEGTO GIOOTD ccccccsce 1.90@ 2.20 1.95 @2.30 
ps Be 2.60@3.25 2.70@3.25 
eer ee 3.00 
DO svcacweseae 3.75 @4.25 4.10@4.25 
I arco jaa hah at i a or 8.00@8.5 
Dimensions, 5/2, 5”.... 2.40@2.90 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
SN Qe is nacre wenden aaine we $1.75 @1.85 
Extra clears: 
75% premium clears............. 2.40@3.00 
50% premium clears............. 2.20@2.80 
XXXXX (5/2 perfects)............% 2.75 @3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.50 
Pe sins neni axa Cole ow nonnae 3.75 @4.25 
| ER ae ROE ER eat eS 7.50@8.50 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Straight Mixed with 
cars cedar lumber 
Common stars, 6/2..... $1.05@1.25 $1.00@1.25 
Common stars, 5/2..... 1.20@1.50 1.10@1.50 
Common clears ....... 1.55 @2.00 1.65 @ 2.00 
i i a a 5.25 @5.50 5.00 
No. 2 perfections...... 2.25 @2.50 2.25 @ 2.76 
Mixed with 
fir lumber 
rr CO Ce sect castevnnenwaebel $1.25 
Daa cd once uaa seh nenebe 1,5 
Se Ce - cones cea onbueen we 1.60@ 2.00 
te on oa us wis wha iin a 2 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


DI. -.c¢eekstudddnotdebnskabeenecen $3.25 
I, aie ahs bata Waele tetas cialialas Wilde i ds acct atm 4.00 
Fe a ran 4.25 
ER ee ne 8.75 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., June 28.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch only, were 
reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manfacturers’ Association for the period 
ended June 24: 


California White Pine 





OOP wy 75 $59.65 $46.75 $31.95 
De. cinss ceeen 61.05 58.40 41.00 42.25 
ee sctdnca ake 61.65 50.50 35.45 43.30 
et “naee weaned 70.30 60.25 44.45 55.80 
California Sugar Fine 
Me wets ences 94.00 81.95 64.30 41.00 
ery eee: 86.10 73.85 57.05 56.20 
ren 85.00 65.05 47.80 ates 
RS aes 96.70 78.70 66.75 72.30 
White Pine Shop White Fir 
Inch common. .$22.65 No. 2&btr. a. 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 30.00 lf Xa.w.. 14.20 
No. 2, xa.w. 20.35 
Panel, C&better Mixed Pines 
1%” xasw...... 57.25 Com.— No.2 No.3 
ie Oo” .ccsGehee 818.56 
Sugar Pine Shop ame pees 24.95 eT 
Inch common. .$29.90 O” .... 24.15 9. 
No. 1, 5/4 ety Xe 12” .... 27.65 18.70 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 24.40 Box— ‘ $20.00 
ae See 3 
Australian Bev. Siding, %x6”— 
Mixed pines— B&better $34.75 
83 $47.65 | eee 32.85 
es . eee 50.65 Lath— 
ia < saw 37.20 SS Sa. $ 2.75 
G/4 BE. Wiccccee 47.65 ee 1.80 
OAK FLOORING 
Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 
48x2%” Y8x1%” %x2” %x1\%” 
Ist qtd. wht...$111.06 $101.00 $93.00 $68.00 
Ist qtd. red... 81.00 79.00 73.00 68.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 81.00 70.00 58.00 55.00 
2nd ytd. red... 71.00 64.00 58.00 56.00 
lst pln. wht... 86.00 68.00 66.00 53.00 
Ist pln. red... 76.00 68.00 63.00 57.00 
2nd pln. wht. 69.00 61.00 48.00 47.00 
2nd pln. red... 64.00 61.00 49.00 47.00 
re WE. 6 cccce 47.00 46.00 35.00 34.00 
Sr@ red ...... 47.00 46.00 35.00 34.00 
POG wseescs 29.00 28.00 18.00 18.00 
%x2” %x1\%” 
| ee ee $98.50 $98.50 
ee ES cb ketene eeke ed ken i 96.50 96.50 
6 co a eee haeea eee ewe 78.50 75.50 
Oe Pe 78.50 75.50 
fe RO eee 73.50 73.50 
ng aco ce bedsnnd anaes 68.50 68.50 
es i'd bh a ms «eee ed dare 66.50 65.50 
Ge ne hens cd aeeeeseewn 63.50 63.50 
I 2 cat Palais we Wick a awed atatg 44.50 41.50 
CO eo oe ere ee 44.50 42.50 
I pe ted aia ans aie aul a as aie 23.50 23.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }%-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended June 28: 
98x24” 
93x11” 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 





Wale bee hoe ig $83.79 


$71.44 $47.41 
62.57 tees me 





FAS No. 1 & sel. 

Bee padwabiwe fae enceeade $115.00 $ 90.00 
a Siwewe'aeh) oaeu eakoae 120.00 95.00 
eae ere cere er 125.00 100.00 
SL). 5 sie Galeri area ae ao ee 130.00 105.00 
NUT ca-ie/ ai a, scany aces & ieee mee oe 150.00 125.00 
ry eee ee 160.00 135.00 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBerMAN] 
Portland, Ore., June 30. 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 





Finish— Factory stock— 
De .2sdd0v8 $63.00 4/4 ...$29.00@32.00 
1x4—10” .... 49.00 5/4 - 34.00@35.00 

Bere siding— 6/4 . Ht 

cobnene $25.00 8/4 - 36.00@40.00 
BxG> Flat gr. 28.50 Lath 


es 3.0 
Vert. gr. 28.00 Green box 16.00@138.00 





July 5, 1930 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
AsH— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 60.00 $ 52.00 $ 45.00 $ = $ 22.00 
5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 -00 22.00 


6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 4 00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.99 
BircH— 
4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.99 
5/4... 93.00 73.00 52.00 38.00 21.09 
6/4 ... *96.00 *76.00 60.00 40.00 21.99 
8/4 ... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.09 
10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 eens 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 
16/4 ... 160.00 145.00 130.00 coce 
3/4 ... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 
5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; select, $73, 

For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wadr., 
add $15; for 5 inch & wadr., 8-foot & lgr,, 
add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x6- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sorr MaPpLe— 


4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sort ELM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ... 60.00 50.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 67.00 57.00 47.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 72.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 177.00 67.00 57.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 40.00 eee 
12/4 92.00 82.00 72.00 45.00 eke 
Rock aa 
4/4 ... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 . 105.00 85.00 52.00 esas 
12/4 ... 115.00 m 95.00 57.00 *%30.00 
*Bridge plank, add "$4 to No. 3 price. 
Bass woop— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 46.00 27.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 73.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.60 32.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 émes 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 cece 


Keystock, cle $72, or on grades, FAS, 
No. Me $62; , $78, or on grades, FAS, He 
No. 1, = 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65: 1x5-inch, $70. 


RED OaK— 


4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 


Harp MAPLE— 


FA Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ty 70. G0 $ 60.00 $ 47.00 $ 36.00 $ 16.00 


5/4 . 90.00 70.00 52.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 39.00 21.00 
10/4 - 120.00 100.00 85.00 50.00 owen 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 
16/4 - 175.00 155.00 135.00 eee 
Harp MapPpLe RouGH F.Loorinac STock— 
No.1 No.2 No.3A 
com. com. com. 
OC ddevie sock aensneons $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
Pt crnerkedserancnwewes 48.00 38.00 28.00 
Dee eee ee ae 38.00 28.00 
— No. 2 and 
better 
GO rghvebotabersaavd ceanescswawennee $38.00 
Pe sseeeurnuewscewewe hia caAntan wee .. 47.00 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No 3 
OPO seccs $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $2200 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 


of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $36. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended June 24, Chicago basis: 





4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FIGURED RED GuM— RED OAK— 
Qtd. FAS...116.75@120.25 122.00 == we ee ened 122.75 Pin. FAS... 67.25@ 74.25 8050 ........ 
sp GUM— No. 1&sel. 48.50@ 52.75 53.75 58.75@ 67.00 67.50@ 75.25 
Rta. FAS... 94.75@ 95.25 97.00@ 99.50 ............ 95.75@ 97.25 No. 1.... 46.75 Fasciiviaes’ sound pean seed ee 
No. 1é&sel. 47.259 50.25 re haa 158-09@ 60.00 No. 2.... 40.00 Ficcawlsccck vecetiagelie ate 
Pln. FAS... : @ > 5 y Y ‘sa 
No. 1&sel. 52.76@ 55.75 52.25 =—«—>scvccecceeces 58.75 Mixep Ose 
Oe re oe ci weil glas ties. ane Sd. wormy. 35.50 = nse eeeeeenee Se > (cabin 
sap CUM— PoPLAR— 
Qtd. FAS... 61.75@ 65.50 73.75 63.50 61.75@ 64.00 as Ser oe eee: mere me eae 
ie ne aka 44.50 53.50 50.50@ 55.00 Saps .... 62.75 45. padtedeignaan | cate 
Pin. FAS... 51.00 ee  gemaaie Saps&sel. 54.75@ 58.75 59.75@ 62.25 ............ ll... 
No. 1&sel. 36.00@ 40.25 ............ ee eae No. 2-B.. 27.00@ 30.50 27.00@ 29.00 ............ ........... 
No. 2.... 25.75@ 27.25 28.00 26.50 27.25@ 30.60 Agy— : 
BLAacK GUM— q 7 
Qtd. FAS... 50.00@ 50.75 54.00 53.25 48.00@ 49.50 A gg AP a ai RUPOVERCIOSE: “PLES Teams ileal 
No. 1&sel. 40.00@ 40.75 37.00@ 41.25 43.25 37.00@ 46.00 eo 3595 SEER PUP ak. Onan shee eee 269 
ek ttc: ae 9  « ‘Rehan Sesvae “bate ckedawaw? Came. es Wa S.. 0 23.25 23.50 CNEL Soe care ane 
TUPELO— 
Pin. FAS... 42.00@ 49.50 50.25 9 eee eee eeeee ceeeeeeeeees oor Sate 
Me. test. S50be BBO GRR htt ctinrerss  castvsencons No. 1&sel... 55.50 eo Ree ee a eee 
atk CC, “nied a neha os eri esa”) Ge acim & alec ecbiate - aaGkan mar evadatonate BEECH— 
WHITE OakK— . _ = I i a peed lee eee 
Qtd. FAS...122.00@125.00 130.00@135.75 137.00@149.50 151.50@163.75 No, 1&sel rr eee See -~ >. cudemehaeaue-\ e Reeeowawme 
a Se OOD nivcacccecaws hebcalcaasas” io iGberewees No. 2...... 50 | aR Ee ei is ree ee 
Sd. wormy yt [MGRELMEEMOS Ctbed nbiiadua. aobaareee wee ELM— 
| em ee ee nee ee ee 
Pin. FAS... 82.50@ 93.25 91.50@105.25 91.50@109.75 110.25 nae WEBEL... eee eeeeeeeee  seeeeeeeeeee 51.00 52.75 
No. 1&sel. 49.00@ 63.00 55.00@ 62.75 60.00@ 77.00 80.25@ 85.25 AGNOLIA— 
Te Beas ts S, aakatetaden (Shae swabe  Gceeareen PAS nonce 68.25 73.25 Te SS). he eee 
I. Biss SEE. n dawncckace: .adecrgawcdem. ~<cidedaonen No. T&eel... 36:75@ 41.76  .ncccccvcens 43.25 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 27 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 30.—Buying of 
northern pine is not as active as it sometimes 
is at this season. The country trade is bene- 
fited by a fairly large amount of repair and 
remodeling work now going on. The indus- 
trial demand has been small recently, and not 
much improvement is looked for until toward 
fall. Prices of most items are about steady, 
and no large offerings are being made by the 


mills. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., July 1.—The _ eastern 
spruce business has been disappointing. Pro- 
duction of sawlogs last season was compara- 
tively light, but demand has been so quiet 
that stocks have increased somewhat, and 
this effect on prices has been depressing. 
Any ordinary frame schedule can be had at 
$39 base, and yard dimension for less. More 
bargains are being offered in scantling, and 
Provincial random is especially cheap. Boards 
are dull and quotations are barely steady. 
The lath market is just about demoralized. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, July 1.—Hardwood demand is 
slow, and local distributers are inclined to 
sit back and wait for better conditions rather 
than accept the prices that several buyers 
are reported to be offering. Automotive trade 
is slack, because of the critical new-model 
time, and sash and door plants, while they 
are running heavier than two months ago, 
are still very low in output. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 30.—Not many 
orders are being placed for hardwoods. Some 
factories are fairly busy and are making addi- 
tions to their stocks as needed, but many con- 
cerns are running on short time and are try- 
ing to keep down their supplies. Most oak 
items are holding steady and this wood is 
selling better than almost anything else. 
Poplar shows some weakness, for the demand 
has been small recently. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 30.—Both in- 
quiries and orders are few, and all lines of 
southern hardwoods are exceptionally dull. 
FAS plain white oak is selling a little better, 
but ash is draggy. Some chestnut is moving 
and small lots of gum. Prices are about 


steady. 
DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, July 1.—Some distributers re- 
port a slightly better volume of orders for 
Douglas fir, but it is slight, and the major- 


ity of distributers here report no change in 
conditions, except that country trade is tak- 
ing on a brighter outlook. Prices are un- 
changed; with mills at their present low pro- 
duction levels there is no disposition to meet 
low price demands. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., July 1.—The Douglas 
fir situation has shown no improvement in the 
last week. Orders are large from outside of 
competitive territory, and seldom call for more 
than a mixed car. Industrial demand is light 
and shows no signs of increasing. 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 30.—Douglas fir is 
unsettled because of the expectation that in- 
tercoastal freight rates will be reduced pres- 
ently. Buying has become very cautious. 
Only immediate wants are being taken care 
of. Construction work proceeds on a fairly 
large scale, and fir is being drawn upon with 
corresponding freedom. According to reports, 
distributors are handling the business on a 
basis as low as 25 cents a thousand. 


NEW YORK, June 30.—There have been 
some substantial sales of Douglas fir in the 
last week, and an increase in total orders, but 
wholesalers said conditions were little im- 
proved, and that prices were wavering. Some 
distributors said they were holding prices, 
and could not afford to sell below their lists. 
Most of the lumber arriving of late has been 
on consignment. 


HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., July 1.—The hemlock 
trade is slow. Eastern and northern clipped 
boards are moving very quietly at $30. Some 
sales of random ‘boards are made at $28@29. 
Business in western hemlock is hardly sea- 
sonable, but the tone of prices is somewhat 
stronger. Recent advices from Coast mills 
emphasize curtailed production, and some re- 
duction in the volume of unsold mill stocks. 


NEW YORK, June 30.—Western hemlock 
perhaps is the most stable item in the mar- 
ket. Regular customers are buying in just 
about normal volume, and no retail yards are 
carrying much surplus. Quotations remain 


steady. 
CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 30.—Cypress is 
dull. A few fair sized orders dribble in day 
by day. There is a little tank being sold, and 
some yard stock and finish. The movement of 
pecky to the greenhouse trade is about over. 
Prices are weak and unsettled. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, July 1.—Distributers of western 
pines here see no appreciable pick-up in de- 
mand imminent before the latter part of 
August, and report that retailers and con- 
sumers still ask for rush delivery on all or- 
ders. There is very little talk of price con- 
cessions bandied about; sellers seem to feel 
that it is need, and not price, that is the 
salvation of the order files and are resigned 
to the task of “waiting it out.” 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 30.—The demand for 
the western pines is spotty. Trade in Cali- 
fornia pine is a little better than that in 
sugar pine, with some dealers, owing to the 
stiff prices of the latter wood. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 1.—Lack of de- 
mand has caused a further slump in prices 
of California pine. Industrial consumers are 
buying very little, while retailers are buying 
only when forced to. Most of the lumber 
coming from the mills is on orders placed 
early in the year. 


NEW YORK, June 30.—Idaho and Pondosa 
pines were both in better demand than they 
were a week ago, but prices have not im- 
proved, and even leading grades are weak. 
Wholesalers are not stocked to a considerable 
extent, and mills are not eager, apparently, to 
ship in large lots. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, July 1.—‘“Survival of the fittest” 
is the terse way one lumberman described 
the local situation—and national situation— 
in southern pine. Each distributer is grab- 
bing what orders he can find, but requests 
for prices even lower than those prevailing 
are now given cold reception, for it is gen- 
erally conceded prices can go no lower if the 
seller cares to remain in business. Many 
of the lumbermen are priming themselves for 
a rush of business in the fall, when they 
believe that everyone will be wanting to buy 
lumber. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 30.—In general, 
southern pine orders here are 50 percent under 
normal for this season. They are confined 
largely to No. 2 common boards and flooring 
and some sheathing, with small amounts of 
dimension. Prices are unsettled. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., July 1.—Demand for 
southern pine dropped off again last week. 
Most of the business placed in this market is 
from Texas, Oklahoma and southern Missouri, 
eastern demand having fallen off. Industrial 
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demand also has declined, many industrial 
consumers shutting down for short periods or 
running with greatly reduced forces. Prices 
as a rule are holding steady so far as the 
larger mills are concerned. 





BALTIMORE, MD., June 30.—After having 
held firm for a long time, longleaf pine seems 
to have yielded, and in the last week or so 
has gone off about $5. Competing stocks have 
been considerably lower than longleaf. The 
reduction in price has determined the mills to 
cut down output, and plants are closing every- 
where. Merchantable or better stocks that 
brought $40 are down to $35 or even lower. 


NEW YORK, June 30.—Wholesalers report 
a somewhat larger inquiry and that the gen- 
eral tone of the market is a little better. 
There has been no strengthening of prices, 
and all business is on a highly competitive 
basis. 


BOSTON, MASS., July 1.—Southern pine 
prices show no essential change. Roofers 
continue to be offered cheaply, 8-inch air 
dried at $24@24.50. Partition continues to 
be offered at $42.50@46.50 for B&better, but 
retailers are confining their purchases to 
immediate requirements only. Quotations 
for longleaf flooring are pretty well main- 
tained for all grades. For Bé&better rift 
shortleaf 1x4-inch flooring, $68 is a. low 
price today. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 1.—Shingle de- 
mand is light and prices are weak. The high 
grades are the best sellers. There is a fair 
eall for lath, mostly western and southern 
pine. Cedar siding demand is very low. 


NEW YORK, June 30.—Demand for West 
Coast shingles perhaps is a little better than 
it was thirty days ago. Lath prices still range 
from $4.75 to $5, with wholesalers amply sup- 
plied to meet a fair demand. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., July 1.—The clapboard 
trade is dull, and prices generally show an 
easy tone. Quotations on eastern spruce and 
native white pine clapboards hold up fairly 
well, as stocks of desirable boards in first 
hands are rather light. Some red cedar clap- 
boards are being offered at very low prices. 
Retail yards are carrying light stocks. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., July 1.—Curtailment of 
boxboard production has been insufficient to 
avoid some increase in mill stocks, and 
strong selling pressure is depressing prices. 
Some of the leading boxboard producers in 
Maine and New Hampshire are now urging 
further curtailment. Round edge white pine 
inch boxboards, log run, are $22.50@25 


«0. 





TRANSPORTATION 


Commission Awards Reparation 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a decision in Docket No. 21388, 
finding rates charged on interstate shipments 
of lumber, stave blocks, staves, cross ties, 
logs and poles in carloads from points in 
Georgia to Jacksonville for Florida destina- 
tions, and to Savannah for export or coast- 
wise movement, were inapplicable except as 
indicated. Reparation is awarded, the amount 
to be determined in accordance with Rule V. 

Complainant in this case was the Virginia 
Lumber Corporation. Eight complaints were 
filed by as many concerns on Aug. 13, 1928, 
and combined in this proceeding. 

No joint rates to interior destinations in 
Florida were in effect. Combinations on Jack- 
sonville usually applied, although in some 
instances three-factor combination applied. 
In some instances, also, no joint rates were 
in effect to Savannah. 

The controversy apparently arose over the 
practice of the carriers in assessing charges 
for all weight in excess of the specified mini- 
mum. Certain shipments moved under what 
are known as Class P rates, others taking a 
commodity basis. 

Division 3 holds that where the tariffs pro- 
vided that Class P rates apply “per car—as 
per classification,” defendants were not justi- 














fied in charging “excess in proportion” above 
the scheduled minimum weight. In other 


words, where per car rates were specified they 
applied to the entire contents of the car re- 
gardless of weight, as contended by com- 
plainants. 

On the other hand, where appropriate refer- 
ence was made in the classrate tariffs charges 
were properly based on the total weight of 
shipments. 

In No. 22460—Pacific Lumber Co. vs. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co.—Division 5 finds 
that rates charged on sawmill machinery in 
carloads from Painesville, Ohio, to Scotia, 
Calif., were inapplicable, and directs payment 
on or before Aug. 22, the sum of $3,732.46, 
with interest, as reparation. 


Seeks Increased Time Limit 


The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
through J. A. Koehler, district representative 
in charge of the Chicago office, this week filed 
with the railroads operating in Illinois and 
Central ‘Freight Association territories an ap- 
plication seeking an extension in the time 
limit currently operated in connection with 
transit arrangements. 

There is a considerable volume of lumber 
drawn from the producing sections into the 
territory named that is yarded, dried and fur- 
ther manufactured under the transit arrange- 
ments operated by the carriers, the tariffs 
now providing that such operation must be 
completed and the outbound product for- 
warded within twelve (12) months from the 
date of the inbound shipment. The applica- 









Jeing Up” losed 








New BLOCK] Overhead Garage Door 


OFFERS LUMBER DEALERS 
REAL SALES OPPORTUNITY 


The superior merits of this improved door 
have been proved in local territory for a 
long time. Its distribution is broadening 
every day. Many lumber dealers are en- 
joying steadily increasing sales and profits 
ecause garage owners 
exclusive features of this door— 


oat and Prey = 54 Opened 


— Perfectly Saumeadenend 


We still have a few open territories. Write now for full particulars 
on our sales proposition for retail lumber dealers; also for com- 
plete description of the New BLOCKI Overhead Garage Door. 


F. BLOCKI COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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tion seeks to extend the life of current freight 
bills for an additional six months. 

Up until a comparatively recent time, this 
time limit has been adequate but the transit 
operators, due to existing general business 
conditions, find themselves faced with a tre- 
mendous financial loss because tonnage that 
has moved in under the transit arrangement 
is still on hand and at the present rate of 
absorption in the consuming territory wil] 
not move from the transit point within the 
required tariff time limit. After the date of 
expiration it will be forced to pay local rates 
which, in a great many instances, will pro- 
hibit its movement. 

It is reported that some of the transit op- 
erators located close to consuming points are 
seriously considering the purchase of motor 
trucks to transport not only the tonnage upon 
which the time limit is expiring but to use 
such vehicles on future movements. 


Reduced Rates on Walnut Lumber 


According to J. A. Koehler, of Chicago, dis- 
trict representative of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, railroads operating be- 
tween points in the State of Illinois have an- 
nounced that they are preparing to check in 
a line of rates on walnut lumber from points 
in Illinois to points in Illinois to be not higher 
than the rates maintained from the same ori- 
gins to interstate destinations. 

At the present time the railroads apply the 
common lumber rate on walnut lumber from 
producing points in Illinois to points of des- 
tination in Central Freight Association terri- 
tory while to points in Illinois the rates on 
walnut lumber have been uniformly five cents 
a hundred pounds higher. 

Mr. Koehler says that the rates announced 
are the result of the association’s continuous 
negotiations over a three-year period and rep- 
resent very substantial reductions in the pres- 
ent rates. 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week ended 
June 21, 1930, totaled 920,859 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 49,637 cars (a reduc- 
tion of 433 cars below the preceding week); 
grain, 39,694 cars; livestock, 21,331 cars; coal, 
132,505 cars; coke, 9,334 cars; ore, 63,193 cars; 
merchandise, 240,879 cars, and miscellaneous, 
364,286 cars. 


OBITUARY 


SOL. S. REED, aged 27, superintendent of 
the Simpson Logging Co., of Shelton, Wash., 
and son of Mark E. Reed, wealthy lumberman 
and politician, was shot and killed Monday, 
June 23, by Arnold George, a crippled lumber 
camp worker. A second son, Frank, 25, nar- 
rowly escaped the same fate when the one- 
legged invalid opened fire with an automatic 
revolver from his wheel chair. The shooting 
is one of the most tragic happenings in the 
history of the local lumber industry. The 
slayer committed suicide by shooting himself 
following his fusillade at the Reed boys, one 
bullet still remaining in his gun. The two 
brothers were talking on the lawn of Frank 
Reed’s home when the cripple opened fire 
from a distance of sixty feet. Sol was hit 
four times in the abdomen and four more 
bullets followed Frank as he dashed to the 
house to escape, narrowly missing him and 
also his wife who was just inside. Sol 
Reed and the slayer were rushed to the hos- 
pital but both died fifteen minutes later. 
Mark Reed nearly collapsed at the news of 
his son’s death and was placed under the care 
of a physician. Investigations disclosed that 
the tragedy was carefully planned. The 
slayer is believed to have nursed a grievance 
against the Reed family because he was in- 
jured in one of their camps. Sol Reed was a 
graduate of Culver Military Academy and was 
a student of the University of Washington 
for three years, specializing in forestry sub- 
jects. Mrs. Mark E. Reed, upon receipt of 
news that her son was dead made a hazard- 
ous journey by airplane from Prince Rupert, 
B. C., to reach the family home in Shelton. 
Sol Reed was married a year ago to Miss 
Patricia Peterson, daughter of the late A. F. 
Peterson, who was a well-known Grays 
Harbor lumberman. The young man was 
being ‘trained by his father to take charge 
of his logging interests. 














WILLIAM JAMES KING, 16 year old son 
of W. C. King, familiarly known to his many 
friends as “Billy” King, was killed by the ac- 
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cidental discharge of a gun Friday evening 
June 27 while hunting gophers at his home 
in Rockford, Ill. Mr. King, who is dis- 
trict manager in northern [Illinois for the 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, spends each 
week end at his home in Rockford. Last Fri- 
day evening upon arrival at home he found 
his son absent. He was told that the boy 
started out about 8 o’clock with his gun to 
shoot gophers. As the night wore on and the 
poy did not return, Mr. King started out to 
search for him about midnight and found 
his body in a lane in one of the fields near 
the home. A bullet from the gun had en- 
tered near the nose and penetrated the brain, 
evidently the result of a fall or some acci- 
dental discharge of the gun he was carrying. 
w. C. King is one of the best known lumber 
salesmen in this territory, having for many 
years been connected with the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. and for the last ten years with 
the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois. 


ARTHUR W. HUDSON, formerly owner of 
the North Bend Mill & Lumber Co., died June 
25 in Los Angeles, Calif. He had been in ill 
health for a year. The funeral services were 
held Monday in Kansas City, his former home. 
Mr. Hudson was born in Canada, coming with 
his parents to the United States when he was 
6 years old. The family settled in Ohio. He 
attended school, college and law school in the 
East and upon being graduated set forth to 
practice in the West. He settled in Denver, 
and as a lawyer aided in drafting legislation 
bringing Colorado into the union. He went 
to west Texas from Colorado. There he 
started the ‘“Half-Circle Cross’ ranch near 
Crosbyton, Tex. With his family he moved 
to Kansas City. In 1915 he sold the ranch 
and moved a year later to the Pacific Coast 
where he owned the North Bend Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. In 1923 he sold his lumber company 
and retired, making his home in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Hudson leaves his widow, Mrs. Sara Binn 
Hudson, and a son, Charles K. Hudson, Utica, 


DAVID LOUIS WEBB, aged 88, one of the 
best known lumbermen and saw mill operat- 
ors in southern Ohio, died at his home in 
Portsmouth on June 22 following a long ill- 
ness. He suffered a stroke in 1927 and on 
June 8 this year was stricken again from 
which he never rallied. Mr. Webb was born 
in Adams County, Ohio, in 1842, the son of a 
well known sawmill man. He followed in his 
father’s footsteps, working for several saw- 
mill concerns before entering business for 
himself. He operated saw mills at Turkey 
Creek, near Portsmouth, and in Greenup 
County, Kentucky, where he purchased a tract 
of 6,000 acres of timber. He established a 
lumber yard and planing mill in Portsmouth. 
The concern suffered several disastrous fires 
but in each instance the plant was rebuilt. 
Mr. Webb leaves a daughter and four sons, 
one of whom, David L. jr., was associated 
with his father in business. 


CLIFTON L. BOOKER, manager of the 
Baskin, La., operation of the George E. Breece 
Lumber Co. for 29 years, died on June 27 at 
the age of 58. Mr. Booker entered the lumber 
business as an employee of the Panther Lum- 
ber Co., Panther, W. Va., in 1894, and later 
was connected at various times with the 
Holmes Lumber Co., Warrencliff, W. Va., the 
Kentucky Lumber & Veneer Co., Jackson, Ky., 
and the Advance Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn, 
A widow survives. 


ROBERT R. PATTISON, Rosemead, Calif., 
died at his home there on June 25 at the age 
of 47. Mr. Pattison was in the lumber busi- 
ness for about 23 years. He was born at Bald- 
win, Mich., May 7, 1883, moving to Chehalis, 
Wash., as a boy. He was a lumber yard fore- 
man in Raymond, Wash., in 1907, a lumber 
inspector in Portland, Ore., for several years, 
then became a:‘lumber salesman. 


HARRY AUSTIN, a lumberman of Kin- 
mount, Ont., died suddenly on June 23, at his 
home there. He succeeded his father, the late 
John Austin, in the ownership of Austin’s 
Mill and of large timber limits. For years 
he served the Township of Somerville as a 
councillor and later as Reeve, and was active 
in promoting the interests of the community. 
A family of twelve survives him. 


CHARLES W. MYERS, president of the 
Peru Lumber Co., Peru, Ind., died at his home 
there on Thursday, June 19, at the age of 69. 
He had been ill for three months. Mr. Myers 
had been a resident of Peru 35 years. A 
widow and one sister survive him. 


RICHARD VIGARS, a lumberman of Port 
Arthur, Ont., died there on June 26, at the age 
of 82. Mr. Vigars had been in the lumber 
business since 1873. He was born in England 
but came to America as a young man, work- 
ing for a number of years in Michigan as a 
contractor. He went to Port Arthur to enter 
the firm of Vigars Bros., lumber manufac- 
turers. 
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BATH, NEW YORK Extension 











Shaw Bertram Lbr. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


OLD GROWTH, SOFT TEXTURE 
CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


(TRADE NAME) 
Daily Capacity 350,000 ft. 
DRY KILNS PLANING MILL 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 




















Here’s the Place to Get 
Any Quantity of Finest Quality 


\ Northern Hardwoods 


Our large tracts of virgin growth 
timber and modern manufacturing 
facilities insure you a dependable 
source of supply Let us prove it. 








MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 

In the lumber, woodworking and allied 

industries to advertise in, ts the Wanted 

and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Seller. 
Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman, 


Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, 


Too Late To Classify 





























Wanted—Salesmen 








Wanted—Employment 

















WANTED 
Competent Hardwood lumber salesman. 
office work. Must have experience in selling Ap- 
palachian or Northern Hardwoods. Do not answer 
unless you mean business as we are looking for a 
capable and energetic man, one who is willing to 
settle down for a number of years. Location with 
old and well established firm. 
Address “‘G. 14," care American 


Road and 


Lumberman, 


LARGE MANUFACTURER PONDOSA PINE 
AND FIR 





Has available territories for commission represen- 


tation. St. Louis, Birmingham, Louisville, Syra- 
cuse, Portsmouth, Ohio, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Address “F. 48,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MAN OF GOOD CHARACTER AND 


proven ability to sell Yellow Pine, Pondosa, North- 
ern Hardwoods, Northern Pine, West Coast Woods 


for large manufacturer in Buffalo Territory. Write 
in detail sending snapshot if available. 
Address “G, 17,” care American Lumberman. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Attractive proposition; sell to contractors and 
builders, lumber, millwork and hardware, on com- 
mission. If interested, address, CHICAGO @& 
RIVERDALE LUMBER CO., Riverdale, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





WANTED SALESMAN 
An attractive proposition is offered to a few high 
grade men. See PAGE 11 for complete details. 


REAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ENERGETIC 


teliable salesman, covering Cleveland industrial 
territory—exclusive accounts, commission basis. 
Address “WB. 33,’ care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employment 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD EXECUTIVE 


American, married, 30 years of age, six footer, 
with university education. Twelve years’ experi- 
ence, starting as yard man and working up to 
general manager of Million Dollar Organization. 
Fully competent in all executive lines. Consider 
opening with progressive organization. 

Address “G. 32,” care American Lumberman. 
































YOUNG MAN 34 YEARS OF AGE 


With 10 years high-class experience as manager 

retail yard open for position. Character, record 

of achievement and standing of the very best. 
Address “G, 20,’’ care American Lumberman., 





SALES MANAGER, AGE 37, 
Several years experience Southern pine and Hard- 
wood desires change. A-1 references. 
Address “G. 24,” care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER SALESMAN 


With fifteen years’ experience at both selling and 
promoting sales desires a position representing 
large manufacturer or wholesaler of yellow pine 
and hardwoods in middle west or southern terri- 
tory. Highest type references upon request. 
Address “G. 25,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—A LARGE QUANTITY OF DRY 
SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS 


Address “F. 26," care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employees 


WANTED FIRST CLASS MAN 


From 28 to 35 old, 























years 


who can manage 
and look after a stationary circular sawmill oper- 
ation, cutting around 10,000 feet per day and who 
can inspect the high grade lumber that is shipped 
out. Must be a first class lumber inspector. 
Address “G. 2," care American Lumberman., 





EXPERIENCED MAN, HANDLE INSTALLATION 


and operation hardwood dimension mill, Tennessee. 
State experience, reference, salary. 
Address “‘F. 23," care American Lumberman., 





BUYERS AND SELLERS 
ARE BROUGHT TOGETHER 


By using the classified section of the 
American Lumberman. The classified ads 
are read every week by both the buyers 
and sellers. A quick way to dispose of 
anything you want to sell. 

Get what you want by advertising in the 
best medium. You can profit by using the 
classified sections. 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 8S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 








MILLWRIGHT FOREMAN 
20 years’ experience. Can come at once. 
erences. 
JOHN SLOLTZ, Kingsford Hotel, 
ich, 


EXPERT FRAME MAKER 


Detail frames a specialty. Can list, bill 
tail. Capable of handling men. 
duction guaranteed. 

Address “G. 33,” 


Best ref- 


Iron Mountain, 





and de- 
High speed pro- 


care American Lumberman. 





BOOKKEEPER OR MANAGER 


Ten years’ experience in lumber and hardware in 
small retail yard. Address BOX NO. 1, Blackfoot, 
Idaho, 





GOOD CIRCULAR SAWYER AND FILER 


Wants position. Available on short notice. 
Address “B. 24,” care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 


Wants position, saw mill or factory. Best refer- 
ences. 1442 CHARDON ROAD, Cleveland, Ohio. 





OFFICE MANAGER OR ACOUNTANT 


Thoroughly experienced in all details of office work. 
Capable of doing or supervising the work. Fifteen 
years’ experience as accountant and office manager. 
Lumber experience Can furnish best of references. 
G. M. COBB, 1425 Roosevelt Ave., Fresno, Calif. 





DRAFTSMAN, DETAILER AND BILLER 


Very experienced in high class architectural wood- 
work, bank and store fixtures. 
place if permanent. 

Address 


Will consider any 


“G. 16,” care American Lumberman. 








SITUATION WANTED BY LUMBERMAN 


15 years’ experience from woods to saw. Can 
qualify as inspector, yard foreman, mill foreman, 
lumber buyer or salesman. Now employed as Su- 
perintendent of one of largest planing mills and 
— plants in South. Ten years in present 
°o 


Address “G. 15,” care American Lumberman. 





LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 


Formerly contracting and later connected with a 
large Corporation whose timber resources are 
depleted. I can offer the result of many years’ 
experience, logging and organizing woods work. 
Have handled all classes of timber and well 
versed in markets and the cost of production, 
Ready for difficult problems, with rugged health 
and a progressive thinker. A clean accomplished 
record, Location immaterial. 
Address “G, 30,’’ care American Lumberman, 





POSITION WANTED 
Having sold my own yard in California desire posi- 
tion as manager small yard vicinity of N. Y. City. 
Privilege buying an interest. 
Address “G22,” care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—SITUATION AS 
Manager of retail lumber yard, 18 years’ ex- 
perience in lumber, coal, building material, and 
general hardware. Married, 38 years of age. At 
present employed but wish a change with chance 
for further advancement. Can meet all competi- 
tion, handle eredits, sales, etc. Best of references 
regarding character, ability. 
Address “G. 31,” care American Lumberman. 





ESTIMATOR WANTS POSITION 
Sixteen years’ experience Cost Book “A”; can 
figure any kind of plans, also sell millwork. Best 


of references. O. W. NASH, 5025 Capitol Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 





POSITION WANTED 
Young man, executive ability, long experience in 
retail lumber business and well versed in bookkeep- 
ing, accounting, typewriting, credits and collec- 
tions. Best of references. 


Address “G. 1,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED TO RUN RETAIL YARD 


10 years’ experience. Can give best of reference. 
Address “G. 3," care American Lumberman, 





YOUNG MAN 33 EXPERIENCED 
Secretarial work, bookkeeping, 


payrolls, inven- 
tories, office management. Steady habits. Now 


employed, but desire change. 


Will go anywhere. 
Address “G, 5,” care 


American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS SALESMAN 


With manufacturer by experienced salesman with 

following. Can show results. Amount of salary 

an incident. 
Address ‘‘G, 12,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SITUATION WANTED 
As yard manager, assistant or bookkeeper. 
years experience in retail lumber and 
yards. Eleven years as manager. 
Address “G. 6,” care American Lumberman. 





Twenty 
material 





BY COMPETENT LUMBERMAN 


Thoroughly experienced in yard management, 
salesmanship, collections etc. Also architectural 
drafting and modernizing work. Will accept other 
than management. 


Address “F. 44,” care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN WANTS SITUATION 


Experienced in wholesale and retail building ma- 
terial line. Can keep books, do the clerical work 
and good at selling. 


Address “F. 37,” care American Lumberman. 





JOB WANTED 


By first class Band or Circular Sawyer. Can 
furnish unquestionable references, Would con- 
sider mill foreman job in modern mill. 

F. 8S. NOBLES, 141 E. 7th St., Hattiesburg, Miss. 


‘Wanted~Business Opportunities 


EXCLUSIVE AGENCY 


CONTRACTOR, Engineer or Lumber Company can 
build up attractive business by selling and erecting 
our nationally known line of roof structures. We 
wish to make connections in the southern states, 
Kansas, Michigan, Wisconsin and the Dakotas. 
Address “G. 29,”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Whole «or part interest in small lumber 
vicinity N. Y. City. Details first letter. 
Address “G. 23,” care American Lumberman, 


I WANT TO BUY A REAL GOOD LUMBER YARD 


An have the cash. 
“G. 27," care American Lumberman, 


























yard 





Address 








